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The Classical Review 


FEBRUARY, 1928 


NOTES AND NEWS 


From Dr. Richards: ‘The last General 
Meeting of the Classical Association was 
in October, 1926, and the interval seemed 
long, but the meeting held at St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School, Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, was certainly equal to any of its 
predecessors in interest. It seemed al- 
most a continuation of the Manchester 
meeting, as the presidential address was 
delivered by Professor Conway, and the 
formal vote of thanks to him was moved 
by the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
Chancellor of Manchester University, 
and seconded by the Lord Chief Justice, 
whose Manchester Presidential Address 
was printed in the 1927 volume of 
Proceedings. Professor Conway certainly 
rose to the occasion. His able analysis 
of the debt which Augustus owed to his 
court poets, and especially to Virgil, was 
convincingly and felicitously expressed, 
and his peroration was both dignified 
and eloquent. Nor had he any reason 
to complain of the mover and seconder 
of the vote of thanks, who were both 
equal to the occasion. Professor D’Arcy 
Thompson, of Dundee, was unanimously 
elected President for 1928, and the next 
meeting was fixed at Cardiff in April, 
1929. 

‘The proceedings opened with a re- 
ception at the school. The High 
Mistress, Miss E. Strudwick, an old 
and true friend of the Association, 
expressed her own welcome and that of 
the Mercers Company, the governors of 
the twin Pauline foundations, Mr. J. 
Bell, the newly appointed High Master, 
a member of the Council of the Asso- 
ciation, was also present. The good 
wishes of the Association are heartily 
with the High Master and High Mistress 
in their important and responsible 
duties. Professor Ernest Barker, of 
Cambridge, delivered an address on 
“Greek Political Ideas and Modern 
Political Problems.” He pointed out 
the advantages which we, living our- 
selves in an age of transition, could 

derive from a study of the history of 
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Greece in the equally transitional age 
of the fifth and fourth centuries. He 
also emphasized the Greek idea of 
education as a training of character, 
which might be most valuable for 
present-day problems, and claimed that 
the modern State should provide for the 
right use of leisure, as did the Greeks, 
by a national opera and theatre. 

‘An excellent feature of the meeting 
was that-chairmen were appointed for 
all the lectures and papers read. They 
did their work excellently in stimulating 
discussions and suitably thanking the 
readers. The discussion on “ Inter- 
School Classical Clubs and Kindred 
Activities in Schools ” was ably presided 
over by Dr. Nairn. Dr. Dorothy Brock 
described how the movement initiated 
by her now embraced thirty-two schools 
in South London, and a separate club 
covering eighteen schools has been 
formed for North London. The activi- 
ties of the Branches in close connexion 
with the Universities of Leeds, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, and their ex- 
periences in providing lectures at 
schools, were described, and the needs of 
smaller branches were voiced. It was 
a most useful afternoon. 

‘ Our foreign visitors on this occasion 
were Professor Carcopino, of the Sor- 
bonne, who lectured in French on 
“Ostia,” and Professor Wilhelm Kroll, of 
Breslau, who lectured in fluent English 
on “‘ The Scientific Treatment of Syntax 
in the School Teaching of Latin.” This 
caused some consternation to teachers 
of Latin present, who felt that they were 
being deprived of the rules for the use 
of the subjunctive mood! Nothing could 
have been in better taste than the plea 
of the lecturer that scholars of all 
countries should stand shoulder to 
shoulder in opposing modern tendencies, 
or than the hope of the President that the 
old co-operation of German and English 
scholars would be renewed. Dr. Mor- 
timer Wheeler’s lecture on ‘‘ Roman 
London” was authoritative and con- 
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vincing. There is no evidence ofa 
Celtic settlement, but some reason to 
believe in a trading settlement between 
Julius and the Claudian invasion. The 
walls of London must have been erected 
by A.D. 100, and they were strengthened 
with towers much later. 

‘ The papers read covered a wide field. 
Mr. W. Beare, of Manchester, read on 
“ Plautus and his Public,” and it was 
most interesting to hear the doyen of 
Plautine scholarship, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein, in the discussion. 
It was a similar pleasure to hear 
Mr. A. O. Prickard after Professor 
Rhys Roberts had delivered a delightful 
—_ on the “Treatise on the Sub- 
ime.” Mr. A. D. Nock, of Clare, read a 
paper entitled “‘ Theological Oracles,” 
maintaining the authenticity of some 
of the Clarian Oracles preserved by 
Macrobius and Porphyry, and sug- 
gesting that a terminus post quem was 
supplied by Maximus Tyrius’ Ora- 
tion XI. Mr. Norman Baynes read on 
“The Place of the History of the 
Roman Empire in a Classical Educa- 
tion,” and Miss J. R. Bacon, of Girton, 
on “ Terra Incognita: The Legendary 
Element in Ancient Geography.” Toan 
Association which has so often listened 
with pleasure to the Cambridge Public 
Orator, it was perhaps the greatest 
interest of the meeting to hear his 
daughter, Miss Mary Glover, on “ Some 
Interpretations of Greek Plays.” She 
called on us to realise more fully the 
differences between the ancient and 
modern conceptions of kinship, death 
and burial, fate ; and to re-read Sopho- 
cles without modern prepossessions and 
scepticisms. If talent is thus hereditary, 
the future prospects of Classical Educa- 
tion are indeed bright. Altogether the 
Twenty-fifth General Meeting stands out 
as unusually well-planned and profitable, 
and can hardly have been surpassed in 
the history of the Association.’ 


The delivery of an oration in Greek 
by Mr. A. B. Poynton at University 
College, Oxford, on January 25, is an 
event which should not pass unnoticed 
in the Classical Review. The Praelector- 
ship in Greek which Mr. Poynton holds 
was established in 1583, but many 
generations have passed since the Prae- 


lection was given in the Greek tongue, 
and the beauty of the spoken language 
(even with the English pronunciation) 
and its adaptability to the expression 
of modern ideas came as something 
new to most of those present. The 
Praelector spoke in the person of Iso- 
crates, called up from Hades to assist 
in a debate at Oxford on a proposed 
law pndevi pereivas Os av 
pa The oration 
was a masterpiece of the Isocratean 
style, both in its observance of the 
orator’s technical rules of composition 
and in its exposition of his character- 
istic principles; and it illustrated not 
only the charming vanity of the old 
man and his enthusiasm for a culture 
which he insisted on calling ‘ philo- 
sophy,’ but also the finer wit of the 
Praelector, in his application of the 
orator’s principles, sometimes with a 
kindly irony, to familiar persons and 
ideas of the present day. The speech, 
despite the modern references and the 
introduction of some words not to be 
found in the Index Isocrateus, might well 
oa been written by the old man him- 
self. 

Isocrates first tells how his mission 
was opposed by those citizens of Hades 
who resented the abolition of compul- 
sory Greek, but was sanctioned on the 
motion of Aristotle. He arrived above 
ground at Piccadilly (“Acdou 
éotw év péon TH ; 
visited the House of Commons and 
was shocked; interviewed a famous 
ecclesiastic, popular with some new- 
comers to Hades 5é 
avtovs who refused to 
admit the suitability of the Isocratean 
style for sermons, and gave him a 
volume of Outspoken Essays (trav vewori 
pot weTappnovacpévav). Then he de- 
scribes how he came to Oxford and was 
disappointed at finding his works so 
little read for the Schools; but a tutor 
with whom he conversed assured him 
that he was a privileged person in being 
still read in Greek tev 
Kal KaTtapuppai- 
fouévov trav Evpitidov perav, od dé 
momTiKos @v cavTod Aéyers. In 
the dialogue which Isocrates reports 
between himself and the ‘tutor is con- 
tained an admirable appreciation (in a 
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most artistic form) of the orator’s services 
to education and literature. At last he 
comes to the suggested law, the pro- 
poser of which ought, he says, to be 
compelled to explain, with his head in 
a noose, Ti more Aéyet THY TOALTLKHY Kab 
ti To madevew. Isocrates recommends 
a system of ‘educational ladders’ and 
‘ extra-mural classes,’ giving an educa- 
tion above all in national history and 
literature, with the friendliest inter- 
course between teachers and taught, 
but little or no legal machinery : 70Oqpal 
te tovs Bperavvods bca av pera 
vopwv axpiBeias SiataxOn, Ta wreiota 
ovyxedvtas, dca Sav abrav tis 
matpidos 
evyns aka Svampartopévovs. He illus- 
trates this from the various kinds of 
social work which people undertake, ov 
yéhwra SedvdTes, Ta Kat’ 
thas TatTovTes Ta KaTacKOTOUS Kal 
oxtraKas, Ta Hyntplas Kal datas dvo- 
pafovew, and he rejects a malicious 
report he had heard of the degeneracy 
of the younger generation—rtovs pév 
ovdev TOY Troeiv, 
Ta Kal didac- 
Kddous atrogevyew* tas avakupidas 
éXeye Kal+tas pera Tav 
duatpiB8as, kat iod iov. Then after a 
few words of good advice to the mpec- 
Burepor, he sees Hermes beckoning, and 
descends again to Hades. 

It is to be hoped that it may not be 
long before one of the Ancients addresses 
us again. In the meantime, anyone 
who thinks that Greek is a dead lan- 


guage had better acquire this oration, 
printed in a very beautiful type by the 
Clarendon Press. 


The Claim of Antiquity gives a most 
admirable choice of books in English 
which will show the Greekless and 
Latinless the best of Greece and Rome. 
The third edition has been well revised, 
though it does speak of Gilebon and 
of Plutarch’s Roman autobiographies. 
To be had of Mr. Humphrey Milford 
for a shilling, and well worth it even to 
those who have much Latin and more 
Greek. 


Under the auspices of the Comitato 
permanente per l’ Etruria, the first Con- 
gresso internazionale etrusco will, between 
April 27 and May 3, 1928, meet at 
Florence, visit Marzabotto, and con- 
clude its sittings at Bologna. A large 
number of papers and communications 
by Etruscan scholars, representing most 
of the European countries and the 
United States, will be read; England 
is represented in the provisional list by 
Messrs. Ashby, Conway, and Randall- 
Maclver. This is an important under- 


taking ; we wish it well, and hope that 
one day we may be taught how to read 
the Etruscan language. 


CorRIGENDUM.—InC.R. XLIL., p. 243, 
in the review of Professor Beazley’s 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, etc., 1, for 
‘the black- and red-figure Attic vases’ 
read ‘ the red-figure and the black Attic 
vases.’ 


COMPOSITION. 


OF composition it may be said that 
there are two kinds: composition in 
one’s own language, and composition 
in a foreign language. The classical 
student, in the course of his training, 
endeavours to become proficient in both 
of them. But for the most part his 
compositions are not original; they are 
attempts to represent the original com- 

sitions of others. When he represents 
in English the original compositions of 
Latin or Greek authors, his composition 
is said to be translation ; when he repre- 
sents in Greek or Latin the words of an 


English author, his work is ‘ composi- 
tion’ proper. And it is, I suppose, true 
that in translation the student very often 
tends to regard the foreign and the 
English versions as an ill-assorted pair 
(as no doubt they very often are) ; that 
is, he does not think of his translation 
as a composition, but as a means of 
demonstrating to an examiner that he 
has understood the original. Which is 
to say, he is apt to pay too little atten- 
tion to style and to idiom. This is 
a fault which makes its mark on the 
student’s work when he turns English 
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into Latinand Greek. For he supposes 
that all he need do is to ‘put some- 
thing’ for this or that, remembering 
that there are certain turns of expression 
which are forbidden him when he writes 
in the classical languages. In the 
course of time he comes to see that 
‘composition’ is something more than 
this; but how was he to know? Might 
he not have been told that translation, 
too, is ‘ composition,’ and that it must be 
executed with as much care as what he 
commonly calls ‘ composition ’? 

This, at any rate, was the view held 
by the best classical translators, as may 
be seen most clearly set forth in an 
anthology recently published,’ contain- 
ing translations of Greek originals into 
Latin by classical authors. As trans- 
lators, the Romans were in a singularly 
fortunate condition. They had practi- 
cally no native literature, but they 
wished very much indeed to have some. 
They felt they could not succeed if 
they attempted anything that was com- 
pletely original. Therefore they set 
about representing in Latin the master- 
pieces of the literature which they ad- 
mired, the literature of the Greeks. 
But inasmuch as their aim was to pro- 
duce works of art in Latin, a Latin 
literature, their conception of transla- 
tion was a very high one indeed. Mr. 
Farrington, as he traces the Greek 
originals in the greatest works of 
Rome, draws attention to this difference 
between the ancient and the modern 
conceptions of translation. The Romans 
were making something which should 
be able to stand in its own right, of 
which their countrymen should say, 
‘This is a beautiful work of art,’ not 
‘ This is a very good translation.’ There 
could be no better tonic for those who 
teach and practise composition than a 
close study of this anthology and its 
introduction, because it should make 
them consider that in this art one must 
begin with one’s native tongue. I say 
no more here; for such a book fails of 
its purpose unless it is read. 

On this solid foundation of composing 


1 Primum Graius Homo. An anthology of 
Latin translations from the Greek from Ennius 
to Livy, with an introductory essay and running 
commen by B. Farrington. Pp. 64. Cam- 
bridge University Press. 8s. 6d. net 
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in one’s native tongue one may build 
up the more difficult art of composing 
in a foreign language. The skill and 
care acquired in handling our own 
tongue will stand us in good stead in 
the less familiar medium. But we must 
always be striving to become more at 
home in the foreign tongue; and this 
we shall best do by speaking it as much 
as possible, and by reading widely in it. 
Further, if we have learnt from our 
work in English what composition is, 
we shall in our reading be on the watch 
for all kinds of things which will help 
us to attain our end. The part of a 
teacher is to assist the pupil to do 
these two things; and Dr. Nairn’s 
book? is a very valuable assistance in 
showing the pupil how to be on the 
watch in his reading for things that will 
help to improve his composition. Dr. 
Nairn gives us in a clear and businesslike 
way a history of the development of 
Greek prose to its perfection, with an 
analysis of the styles of the ‘ five great 
masters,’ Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, 
Plato and Demosthenes, and annotated 
examples of their work. He gives a 
useful chapter contrasting English and 
Greek idiom, with a vocabulary of 
specialised terms, and demonstrations 
in the styles of the five authors, together 
with passages for translation into Greek 
and his own versions of them. He 
believes that modern English pieces 
should be used for this purpose—a very 
commendable plan, for it gives Greek 
prose composition an additional interest, 
albeit one that it ought never to have 
been allowed to lack. 

Dr. Nairn begins his book with a 
chapter whose title will raise the hopes 
of all who feel the necessity of justifying 
to the world at large such practices as 
composition in the classical languages. 
The chapter is headed, ‘Why do we 
write Greek Prose?’ Unfortunately, we 
are disappointed of our hope. Dr. 
Nairn fails to say. He gives some 
reasons for reading Greek prose; but 
these are valid only in so far as com- 
position enables us to enter more com- 
pletely into what we read. Indeed, I 


2 Greek Prose Composition. By J. Arbuthnot 
Nairn, Litt.D. Pp. 220. Cambridge University 
Ios. 6d. net. 
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do not think that it is possible to justify 
the practice of Greek prose composition 
from the character of the subject-matter 
of extant Greek prose. Dr. Nairn’s 
real answer, if one may judge from the 
rest of his book, would be that it is an 
art-form which delights the artist in us. 
Theconventionsand limitations peculiar 
to it are such as exercise a strong fascina- 
tion upon us. The justification of him 
who composes Greek prose is the same 
in kind as the justification of the painter 
or of the poet; for they, through the 
limitations of their own media, produce 
a concentrated essence of beauty which 
gives an extraordinary satisfaction. It 


must have been with some such feelings 
as these that Mr. Richardson put to- 
gether his history of the Indian Mutiny 
in the style and language of Herodotus.! 
Not even the Vice-Chancellor’s prize 
could have proved a sufficient stimulus 
to write it apart from this. For the 
purpose of the writer of Greek prose is 
none other than the purpose of the 
artist. A. L. Peck. 


1 Ta 'Ivdscd: Being an Herodotean account 
of the Indian Mutiny. By. L. J. D. Richard- 
son, Scholar of Trinity College (Dubiin} The 
Vice-Chancellor’s Greek Prose, 1915. Pp. 38. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1926. 2s. 6d. net, 


paper. 


NOTE ON SONG-BIRDS IN GREEK LITERATURE. 


In his article on Sophocles’ Electra 
17-19 (C.R. XLI. 3, July, 1927, 
pp. 111 f.), W. Beare calls attention to 
‘one of the most curious and striking 
contrasts between ancient and modern 
feeling.’ ‘The cheerful musicians of 
our fields and gardens—the thrush, the 
blackbird, the wren, and the finches— 
are strangely silent in classical litera- 
ture. Stranger still is the ancient atti- 
tude towards the lark, whose song seems 
to many imoderns to be the supreme 
expression of melodious and untroubled 
rapture.’ 

Doubtless the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, like their modern descendants, 
more highly esteemed these and similar 
birds as table delicacies than as song- 
sters. People who habitually hunt 
song-birds for food can hardly be 
expected to regard them as merry 
minstrels. But there is also another 
reason why some of these birds are 
silent in Greek literature, and that is 
the silence of the birds themselves in 
Greece. 

By the lark Mr. Beare evidently 
means the skylark. But the skylark 
does not sing its rapturous song in 
Greece, at least not in the lowlands. 
There it is a winter visitant. It does 
occasionally nest in the high mountains 
of Central and Northern Greece. But 
for the most part it journeys farther 
north for its mating and nesting and 
singing. It is quite possible that many 
of the classical Greek poets never heard 


the skylark’s song. But in Sicily a 
species of skylark (Alauda arvensis canta- 
rella) breeds and sings, as Theocritus 
(X. 50) knew: 

dpxerOa 8 apavras xopvdadré, 

a reference which together with the 
mention of cactus (v. 4) clearly marks 
this idyll as Sicilian. The crested lark 
sings in Greece, but its song, like those 
of the finches, is inconspicuous and not 
noteworthy. This may be the bird to 
which Theocritus refers in his seventh 
idyll (v. 141), the scene of which is Coan. 

The song-thrush, too, and the wren, 
like the skylark, are winter visitants in 
the lower altitudes of Greece. Even 
the missel-thrush, though a permanent 
resident, nests and therefore sings only 
in the wooded mountains (O. Reiser, 
Materialien zu einer Ornis Balcanica, 
Vol. III.: Griechenland, Wien, 1905, 
pp. 116 ff., 168, 187). 

But the comparative neglect of the 
blackbird in Greek literature is indeed 
strange. Its song rivals that of the 
nightingale in volume and richness of 
tone, and in the spring season these two 
birds maintain a duet for hours at a 
time in the garden trees and hedges 
exactly as Theocritus describes (Epigr. 
IV. 9 ff.): 

elapwot dodais 
péAn. 
£ovOai adovides pevupicpacw avraxevor 
péArovea oropacw Trav pedtyapuv bra. 
James T. ALLEN. 
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A NOTE ON THE NEW CALLIMACHUS. 


Mr. J. U. Powe tt has called my 
attention to what in editing P. Oxy. 2079 
I failed to notice—the combination 
suggested by Mr. A. W. Mair (Loeb 
edition of Callimachus, p. 338) of 
Callim. Fr. 286 168’ with 
Fr. 323 & wdvtas iva ynpas. On a re- 
examination of the papyrus that = 3 
gestion appears to me to be substantially 
confirmed. I now think that the 
vestiges at the beginning of 1. 35 are 
consistent with [ex 
and that the verse should be continued 
70 (rel.) wot Bdpos. Line 33 [4, ws 
«tr. will then carry on the wish ex- 
pressed in 1. 32, a has its ordina 
final sense, and corresponds wit 
70 8’ (so Lobel for 768’): ‘May I be a 
grasshopper, ah, yes! in every way, so 


that as regards old age and dew, I may 
sing as I feed on the one, and might 
again throw off the other, which weighs 
on me as heavy as the three-cornered 
isle on Enceladus.’ The involved con- 
struction is characteristic of the poet. 
av@: is rendered above ‘again’ because 
Fr. 286 is cited as an instance of the 
wrong use of the word for ai@us = pera 
taira, though that sense really seems 
hardly necessary. The change from 
the subjunctive deidm to the optative 
[é« ]Svovus is intelligible, since the second 
aspiration, unlike the first, was incapable 
of realisation. Schneider, to do him 
justice, had already suggested that the 
object of was yipas, but pro- 
posed to refer the fragment to the 


Hecale. 
A. S. Hunt. 


NOTES ON THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS.' 


I. vi. 3: Séacra is Aristotle’s example 
of good in the category of place, so 
that it must denote eb 
Suayouev (schol.) ; but commentators 
vary as to its precise meaning, and are 
at a loss for parallels. The local use of 
Siacra, ‘ abode,’ is of course recognised, 
but I think tends to be overlooked: 
some instances seem to me wrongly 
classed in L. and S. under ‘mode of life.’ 
Both uses spring from the neutral sense 
‘ process of living’; but whereas diartav 
movicbat, ‘ to live,’ refers to mode of life 
in Thuc. 1. 6 rhv 6. T., 
it refers to place of life in Hdt. 2. 68 é& 
8. 7., of crocodiles, and so does 
8. éyew Hdt. 1. 35 6. elye Kpoicou, 
I. 136 thot yuvacki 8. éyee; and 
so 2. 2 8. éroincato tav 
Tapa tavTnot thot yuvaki, ‘made the 
children dwell.’ Aristotle uses these 
verbal phrases of the ‘habitat’ of ani- 
mals: 8. év 470b 2, ev 
xpnvn 842b 7; and so Td vy«Tov és THY 


1 Previous notes on the text have appeared 
in C.R. XXXIX. 157 and XL. 189. Three of 
the present series are on passages to which my 
attention has been drawn by Professor Stocks 
in his review of my Loeb £¢hics (C.R. XLI. 
148), for which I would make my acknowledge- 
ments. 


éavtod éxvnkera: 398b 32, where 
6. is no longer a verbal noun, but con- 
crete, ‘habitat,’ usual and suitable 
abode. Thus the sense ‘ place of life’ has 
acquired the qualification ‘favourable,’ 
just as that of ‘ mode of life’ has in the 
medical use meaning ‘ prescribed regi- 
men,’ Pl. Rep. 404A éav opixpa 
Ths Teraypévns 5., sometimes limited to 
food, ‘diet,’ Hipp. Vet. Med. 8 ef 5€ tis 
THY TOV KApVOVTOV. 

My friend Miss W. L. M. Hutchinson 
suggests that we should find the zoologi- 
cal local use in P.V. 490, of birds, «ai 8. 
qvtwa éxovo’ Exacto, ‘the favourite 
haunts of every kind,’ and also points 
out that the word is associated with the 
abodes of bliss: Aristopho Com. ap. 
Diog. L. 8. 39 ébn re xataBas eis 8. rev 
ideiv éxdorovs, and so perhaps 
Pind. Ol. 2. 65 xeivay mapa 6., ‘in 
yonder sojourning-place’ (éxei, éxeivos 
are, of course, idiomatic of ‘the other 
world’), and [Plato] Axtochus 371¢, of 
the underworld paradise, rov 
evceBav xapov .. . Hdeia though 
it is true the last two examples may 
denote mode of life and not place. 

The more concrete local sense—‘ room, 
suite, apartments ’—is illustrated in L. 
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and S. It is familiar in Pliny’s letters, 
where it seems to mean a private room 
or suite detached from the main build- 
ing of a villa. This use also appears 
in the form ‘zeta.’ In Ar. Ran. 114 
mores, Siaitas, tavdoxevtpias it seems 
to mean ‘lodgings’ for travellers. 

To return to N.E. I. vi. 3, it seems 
most in accordance with A.’s use of the 
word elsewhere to interpret it here as 
‘habitat’ of animals; but it is true the 
Categories apply primarily to man (see 
Gillespie, C.Q. XIX. 80), so Taylor (A. 
on his Predecessors, p. 154) may be right 
in rendering ‘favourable climate,’ a 
good dwelling-place for human beings. 

I. vii. 16: ére Biw is ap- 
pended as an afterthought to the 
definition of 1d ayaov, out 
of which the whole course of the rest 
of the treatise, broadly speaking, is 
developed. The appended clause is 
not led up to by what precedes, as 
is the definition itself, but is only 
justified by the casual remark about 
‘one swallow’ that follows, and by the 
rather half-hearted argument of cc. ix. 
ro-x. It is not referred to again till the 
conclusion of the whole enquiry in X. vii., 
where at § 7 A. remembers hastily to add 
AaBoica Biov ovdéev yap 
arenes THs evdaipovias. The fact 
is, of course, as appears in I. x., that A. 
is verging towards the Stoic belief that 
happiness once achieved is inalienable. 

The syntax of év Biw rereim I have 
not seen discussed. I am indebted to 
Mr. C. F. Angus for the suggestion that 
it shows the temporal use of év noted 
by Burnet on Phaedo 58B roito 8 
éviore TOAKD yiryveras, 
‘This often takes a long time.’ This 
év can no doubt often be rendered 
simply ‘in,’ but it draws attention to 
the length or shortness of the time 
occupied. Instances are Hdt. 4. 43; 
Xen. Hell. 2. 4. 21, 3. 2. 1, 5. 3. 25; A. 
Pol. 12674 33 oxewrdpevov ev Too ypovm 
Aprerat TO ywpiov, ‘how long he would 
take to capture’; N.E. 1101a 13 


peyadhov Kal év yevopuevos 
émnBoros, ‘in which he has had time 
to compass,’ 1158a 17 év xpdve 
ai wmnpeciat, ‘do not take long’; 
Epicurus ap. D. L. 10. 46 wav phKos 
teXei, ‘takes (only) an inconceivable 


time to traverse any conceivable dis- 
tance.’ So here the words understood 


are (70 avOpwmwvoy ayabov or evdatpovia 


yiveras) év Bip ‘happiness takes 
a complete lifetime’ (yiveras of course 
not in the sense it bears two lines above, 
‘ proves to be’); or (ravrny or évépyeav 
def yiverOas) év B. ‘this activity must 
occupy a lifetime (to constitute happi- 
ness).’ 

II. vi. 15: pecornte ... 
kal ws dv o ppovimos opiceev. Taylor 
(Aristotle, p. 77), adopting Bywater’s 
® for os, renders ‘this mean being 
determined by a rule or whatever we 
like to call that by which the wise man 
determines it.’ This should perhaps be 
modified ‘or by that by which the wise 
man would determine it,’ since of course 
av does not here generalise the relative. 
But if 6 is right, I agree with Taylor 
in regarding it as neuter rather than 
masculine (éxeive TH The 
emendation is based on Aspasius’ 
comment—opicpévn . Kal érekn- 
TH TOU ppovipov Kal 
@ dv ppovipos opicerev. Even here it 
is not quite certain that # is masculine. 
But it is by no means certain that 
Aspasius found @ and not as in his 
Aristotle; his words might well be 
intended to explain the connexion 
between Adyw and as dv o Ppdvipos. 

III. v. 17 f.: I follow Stewart’s para- 
phrase (I. 273) in carrying the objector’s 
case down to the end of § 17 evdvia. 
Against A.’s view that vice is é¢’ jiv 
because the bad actions by which it is 
formed are the objector is 
made to argue that our acts are ot 
ép’ piv, because they spring from our 
gavtacia Tov TéXous, and of this we are 
ov xvptot, because it comes from our 
character—orotos 
This character is g¥ce: choosing the 
true good, and doing right, is a matter 
of ed¢uia in the full and proper sense 
of the word. To cut short the objector’s 
case at bz daiveras with Burnet 
and Professor Stocks, seems to me to 
involve two defects: (1) it makes A. in 
his reply assume the very thesis at 
issue, éavt@ THs EEews tas 
aitvos ; and (2) it deprives the objector 
of the necessary foundation of his 
argument, the assertion that virtuous 
character and an eye for our true good 
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are a matter of edpvia, and actually 
transfers it to A., whereas that vous 
is to be held solely responsible for our 
characters and actions is just what A. 
is here denying. A.’s refutation of the 
objector is the veductio ad absurdum in 
§ 18; it is that he proves too much, 
and destroys all credit for virtue as 
well as responsibility for vice. 

VII. v. 2: Among the depraved 
pleasures which A. terms ‘brutish,’ he 
speaks of ‘ such pleasures as those which 
are said to be enjoyed by savage tribes 
round the Pontus, some of whom eat 
raw flesh, others human flesh, and others 
lend their children to one another for 
feasting, ta radia Saveifew 
eis ebwyiav. Williams trans- 
lates ‘ Each in turn provides a child for 
the common banquet,’ which seems to 
be the sense intended, but this is oddly 
described as ‘lending’ a child. In fact, 
Saveifew seems always to denote a loan 
of money, except in such metaphorical 
uses of the middle as Pl. Rep. 612c 
Grodwceré por & edaveicacbe TH 
doy. I have therefore proposed to 
alter Saveifew to épavitew. I cannot 
exactly parallel the construction ; 
épavitew trans. elsewhere is used of the 
recipient (I) c. acc. of a thing begged 
or obtained from others (and so also 
the middle), or (2) c. acc. of the persons 
laid under contribution; but it also is 
used intrans. of the donor c. dat. 
épavife twi, ‘to assist by contribu- 
tions,’ and it does not seem difficult 
to extend this use to a trans. épaviterw 
ri tw. Further, it has been pointed 
out to me that épavos is the word used 
by Pindar O/. 1. 38 and Euripides Hel. 
388 of the banquet at which Tantalus 
served up to the gods the flesh of his 
son Pelops (L. and S. wrongly say that 
Pindar here uses épavos generally of a 
feast ; the context adds dwouBaia 
Seirva rapéywr—it was a return ban- 
quet, an épavos in the proper sense, a 
recurring feast for which each in turn 
provided the food). The barbarian 
custom reported by A. would doubtless 
be ritual in origin, as cannibalism is 
held commonly to be, and the Tantalus 
story, like others, a crystallisation in 


myth of an obsolete and forgotten rite 
(see Cook, Zeus I. 70-81, 654-679 and 
II. 210 ff., 1021). The belief that can- 
nibalistic rites took place lasted in the 
Greek world beyond A.’s time, and the 
aydon of the early Christians was said 
by their detractors to involve killing 
and eating one of their own children ; 
but I am disappointed not to find the 
word épavos in those passages in the 
Fathers which rebut the charge, and 
which are the source of our knowledge 
that it was made, and that it commonly 
employed the description of a Thyestean 
banquet (Gibbon c. XV.). 

IX. xil. 2: TovTwy Kowwvodow ws 
olév re ols ofovras cett.) (ed 
tiv edd.)—as olov te Burnet shows to 
be established by E.E. 1245a 20, and 
he therefore brackets! ovfjv as interpo- 
lated from two lines above. My former 
suggestion @s olov te <dduota> does 
not give quite the sense needed, which 
is ‘as best they can,’ in the form of 
association open to them, rather than 
‘as much as possible.’ This absolute 
@s olov te, ‘make a shift to,’ occurs in 
Lucian Icar. 11 ws te avaBas émi 
Thy TH cvvaTrodjuer, and 
Imag. 3 ws olov te brddeEov TH 
(With a positive adv. [Plut.] de fato init. 
as oldv recagpas.) Itisrejected on textual 
grounds by Adam in Pl. Rep. 387¢, but 
may be accepted for A. here and Pol. 
1313a 39, where Bekker’s ws olovras does 
not really fit. Bz Index s.v. olecOat 
notes ‘olovras in codd. aliquoties ex 
olév re corruptum veluti 13892 25, 
1398b 23 al.’ Cf. Pl. Rep. lc. and 
358 E. I have always suspected Pol. 
1255a 22 Sdrws 8’ dvtexopevot Twes ws 
olovrat Sixaiov Tivos, where ws ol. is not 
wanted with dvreyopevos (there is no 
doubt about the ‘clinging’), and can 
hardly go with ‘to some 
supposed principle of justice,’ though 
this may give a good sense. Perhaps 
as olov re, ‘making a shift to cling to 
a justice of some sort.’ 

H. RACKHAM. 


1 Owing to an unfortunate derangement of 
the notes in proof this is not acknowledged in 
my Loeb edition. 
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OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI XVII. 2078. 


Fr. 1 7-19 should be completed some- 
what as follows. 


éreupev dapracas yxacpévnv 
vedérny yuvair[t 
eis @eccadrods, ws 

Kpovov 
Ovyatpl picyour’ é[v putarpip 
mowas Oeois érevoev, [Ov TavTwy 
pavias Tpox@ év Sivass Séuas 
wy|uacev, 
cw aibépos Baber 
Expuyev> adda Bope [dow mvoais éxet 
cupp| 
TaTip eis Bef ods Tiwwpia. 

It is plain who speaks, and perhaps 
he continued 
éyw & éxeivou alimyOévr’ 
[TlepiPous dvouate icas.] 
TlepiOous rapa 

This account of Ixion’s punishment, 
or something very like it, is given by 


some of the authorities collected in 
Rosch. /ex. II pp. 766 f. Schol. Eur. 
mrépo tpox@ Tov dyoas adie TO 
aépt schol. Pind. 
Pyth. II 40 nai ri tod rpoyod 
yap Sivns OvedrAdy adtov 
pOapivai gdacw, Philostr. wit. 
Apoll. VI 40 éxeivos pev Tpox@ eixac- 
pevos ovpavod xvaumrerat. This 
eixacyévos accords well with these 
remains, which indicate no substantial 
wheel with nave and spokes and fellies, 
but rather what the Psalmist invokes 
on the enemies of Israel, ‘O my God, 
make them like unto a wheel.’ 


Fr. 2 34 Aékew av is the oldest piece 
of evidence yet forthcoming for this 
construction in Attic; but correction is 
as easy as usual. In Xen. anab. III 
3 18 the éyew preserved by Suidas and 
the best MS has become é€ee in the 
others. épeiy dv would be more of a 
nut to crack. A. E. Housman. 


HORACE, SATIRES I. 4. 6 FF. 


hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosce secutus 
mutatis tantum pedibus numerisque ; facetus, 
emunctae naris, durus componere versus : 

nam fuit hoc vitiosus : in hora saepe ducentos, 
ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in uno: 
cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles : 
garrulus atque piger scribendi ferre laborem, 
Scribendi recte : nam ut multum, nil moror. 
THE words durus componere versus are 
usually taken to mean ‘harsh’ or 
‘rugged in the construction of his 
verse’ (so Wickham and Palmer); as 
equivalent, in fact, to such an expres- 
sion as durus poeta. A reminiscence of 
the phrase is supposed to be found in 
the opening words of Satire X. (‘ nempe 
incomposito dixi pede currere versus 
Lucili’). 

The chief difficulty in the way of this 
interpretation seems to me to lie in the 
arrangement of the three terms ( facetus, 
d. v.) in asyndeton, and in their 
position in the context. The sugges- 


tion, to my ear at least, is not only 
that they are co-ordinate, but that they 
are such as might be applied without 
impropriety to L.’s predecessors in the 
Old Comedy. (Punctuation may dis- 


guise the latter point; I have given 
that of the Oxford text.) But on the 
traditional view the three terms are 
disparate. The first two are compli- 
ments, the third is the reverse. The 
need of an adversative conjunction is at 
once felt in translation. For example: 


A shrewd, keen satirist, yet somewhat hard 


And rugged, if you view him as a bard. 
CONINGTON. 


Does not the same need exist in Latin— 
at least in a series of this type ? 

In the next place, it may be suggested 
that, on the accepted interpretation, 
the three terms are hardly commen- 
surate from another point of view. The 
first two are criticisms of the spirit of 
Lucilius; the third would be purely 
stylistic, and perhaps not altogether 
appropriate in the immediate context. 
Durus and incompositus are no doubt 
the same thing; or, at least, the latter 
can condition the former. But, if we 
may judge from the use of these terms 
by Cicero and Quintilian (¢.g. ad Ait. 
14. 20. 3; Inst. Or. 8. 6. 62; id. g. 4. 6), 
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they have particular reference to the 
unpleasing or harsh-sounding arrange- 
ment of present material, not to the 
introduction of superfluities (/utulentus). 
That Horace had reason to remark such 
superfluity is easily seen by comparing 
some of his lines with their Lucilian 
This characteristic would 

e a result, no doubt, of hasty writing 
in an author of fertile imagination, but 
it would not of itself stamp him as 
durus. 

Thirdly, we may consider the pro- 
priety of the phrase durus componere 
versus from the syntactical point of 
view. Wickham (in Appendix 2 of his 
edition) discusses the use of the ‘ com- 
plementary’ infinitive with adjectives. 
He gives a_ representative list of 
examples, and classes them with refer- 
ence to the closeness and the character 
of the relation between the action named 
by the verb and the quality expressed 
by the adjective. These examples may 
be analysed from a point of view slightly 
different from his. Thus it will be 
found, I think, that the great majority 
of them fall into two categories (occa- 
sionally, no doubt, trenching on one 
another) ; those, that is, in which the 
quality expressed by the adjective is 
exhibited in the fact that one performs 
the action in question, and those in 
which it is exhibited in the amount or 
intensity of the action. In addition, 
there is a very small class in which 
the quality is exhibited in the specific 
character of the action; where, that is, 
the expression derives its particular 
significance entirely from the adjective. 
This is the class to which durus c. v., 
if taken in the usual way, would have 
to belong. Even so it would be almost 
unique. Veraces cecinisse (Carm. Saec. 
25) seems the nearest to it; in the case 
of ridiculus absorbere (Sat. 2. 8. 24) the 
significance of the expression is helped 
out by words other than the adjective. 

It should be said, however, that the 
words may be taken somewhat other- 
wise. Lejay (ed. 1911), commenting 
on the text, remarks that ‘durus im- 
plique une idée de difficulté’; whilst he 
illustrates componere by a reference to 
ad Herenn. 4. 18 (‘ compositio est ver- 
borum constructio quae facit omnes 
partes orationis aequabiliter perpolitas,’ 


etc.). It is as well to point out the 
difference between the two interpre- 
tations. On the former, durus is a 
critical term (‘ harsh to the ear’) which 
is applicable primarily to the product, 
but may be, and often is, transferred to 
the producer ; whilst componere means 
no more than the simple act of putting 
words together. On the latter, if I 
understand Lejay aright, durus describes 
a quality of the poet, and not of his 
poetry ; it implies lack of culture, with 
consequent inaptitude, as in Cic. Arch. 
g- 19 (‘C. Mario, qui durior ad haec 
studia videbatur’); whilst componere 
means composition properly so called— 
a thing which all versifiers are not 
capable of—the whole phrase being 
equivalent to ‘durus ad versus recte 
componendos.’ This, on the above 
theory of the complementary infinitive, 
would be less unusual, but it remains 
open to the objections previously raised. 

It seems to me that these difficulties 
(if they are real) might be avoided by 
taking durus in adifferent sense—namely, 
in that of ‘hardy’ rather than ‘ hard ’— 
the whole phrase to mean ‘a doughty’ 
or ‘indefatigable versifier ’—yad«évtepos. 
It may be objected that the word durus, 
in the required sense, generally has a 
passive rather than an active signifi- 
cance. It is not easy to find examples; 
possibly the durus vindemiator of Satire 
VII. would be in point (he might have 
been called durus regerere convicia). If 
so, the phrase durus c. v. would become 
a double-edged compliment. ‘ He was 
a doughty versifier,’ says Horace, ‘ (and 
I remind you of it) because this was his 
foible ; he prided himself on his capacity 
for mass-production, though it had an 
unfortunate effect on his style.’ 

To what, then, does tncomposito in 
Satire X. 1 refer? There does not 
seem to be any more reason for finding 
the reference in a single phrase than 
exists in the case of lines 3 and 4 of that 
Satire (‘at idem quod sale multo Vrbem 
defricuit charta laudatur eadem’). There 
the reference cannot be so limited; it 
is a reminiscence of the whole passage 
IV. 1-8. It is hard to see, then, why 
incomposito should not be an echo of the 
whole following passage, lines 9-13, with 
which it appears to be generally in 
harmony. W. M. Epwarps. 
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A NEW ROMAN GOVERNOR OF PROVINCIA BRITANNIA. 


DurinG the last days of the excava- 
tions carried out this summer by the 
Birmingham Archaeological Society on 
the site of the Forum at Wroxeter a 
small room occupying the extreme 
north-western corner of the building 
was uncovered. The well-preserved 
concrete floor had, through insufficient 


discovery of a Samian cup (shape 33), 
with the stamp of the Rheinzabern 
potter Reginus, blackened by fire and 
shattered by the fall of the roof, adds 
to the evidence previously obtained that 
the fire occurred about 160 4.D. Among 
the débris were many pieces of iron and 
bronze, keys, levers and plates of locks 
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A.—INTERNAL TEXT. 


foundations, sunk over practically its 
whole area about 12 inches below its 
original level, and this had been restored 
by a thick layer of clean sand. The 
discovery of three sesterces of Trajan in 
the sand suggests that it was laid down 
soon after the construction of the 
building in the reign of Hadrian. On 
the sand lay the débris of the destruc- 
tion of the building by fire; and the 


in both metals, iron and bronze strap- 
ing, some of it apparently the mount- 
ings of wooden chests, hinges of various 
size, and many nails and fittings which 
seemed to belong to the roof. The 
intensity of the fire was illustrated by 
many fragments of window-glass, some 
distorted, some completely fused, by 

the heat. 
Among this, and at first indistinguish- 
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able from pieces of bronze box-mount- 
ings, was the fragment which is the 
subject of this note. It consists of a 
bronze plate 5 x 3} inches inscribed on 
both faces (shown, in their actual size, in 
FiguresAandB). Thoughcrumpledand 
corroded, it has fortunately been possible 
to recover practically the whole of both 
texts, and one of them contains the 
name of a hitherto unknown governor 
of Roman Britain. 

The second-line troops of the Roman 
army, drawn chiefly from the less- 
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leged. The edict, inscribed ona bronze 
tablet, was set up in Rome, and no 
doubt a copy was sent to the province 
and read to those concerned. But a 
custom grew up by which a copy, in- 
scribed on two small tablets, and certi- 
fied by the names and seals of seven 
Roman citizens, was made and dis- 
patched to such individuals as desired 
to haveit. From the time of Vespasian 
onwards there appear to have been 
firms in Rome who specialised in the 
production of these copies, which were 
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B.—EXTERNAL TEXT. 


developed parts of the empire, were 
organised in regiments nominally 500 
or 1,000 strong, of cavalry (alae) or 
infantry (cohortes). The personnel con- 
tinued during their twenty-five or more 
years’ service to be peregrini, but at the 
end of their term they were ‘ honourably 
discharged’ (dimisst honesta missione), 
and received the privileges of citizen- 
ship and legal marriage with the wives 
they then possessed or might afterwards 
marry, up to the number, as the decree 
observes, of one apiece. The grant was 


made by an edict of the Emperor, which 
enumerated the regiments in the army 
of a province which contained men 
eligible to receive the privileges, and 
the names of the individuals thus privi- 


naturally valuable to their owners as a 
permanent certificate of their citizen 
rights. Since the certified copy was 
not visible as long as the seven seals 
were intact, a second copy was inscribed 
on the outer side of one of the two 
tablets; the certified copy covered the 
two inside faces, and the names and 
seals filled the outer face of the second 
tablet. 

The Wroxeter fragment contains the 
second half of the external version and 
half the lines (which run at right angles 
to those of the outside text) of the first 
part of the internal version, which is 
much less carefully written and much 
more abbreviated than the former. 

It may be supposed that Mansuetus, 


| 
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son of Lucius, the Treveran, after com- 
pleting his service in the second cohort 
of Dalmatians, settled down to spend 
the remainder of his days at Wroxeter; 
but how his diploma came to be in the 
room in the Forum, or why, in spite 
of a search which went the length of 
sieving the greater part of the material 
which had covered the floor of the 
room, no more than half of one tablet 
was found, are questions to which no 
answer seems possible. 

A version conflated from the two 
texts, expanded, and as far as possible 
restored, would run as follows: 


[Imp(erator) Caes(ar) divi Traian(i) f(ilius) divi 
NJerv(ae) nepos Traianus 

[Hadrian(us) Aug(ustus) Pont(ifex) Max(imus) 
Trib(unicia) Pot(estate)] XVIIII c(on)s(ul) 
III [P(ater) P(atriae)] 

[equitib(us) et peditib(us) qui militaver(unt) in 
alis VI (?) et cohortib(us)] XXXI quae 

app(ellantur) Aug(usta) Gal(lorum) 

(2) (3) 
[Proc(uleiana) et....... 


(s) 
seer milliaria et I Ast(urum) et Tun- 
(6 


(grorum) 
(1) (2) 
(4) (5) (6) 
et I Vard(ullorum) milliaria et I et II 
(9) > 
et 1 Tun]g(rorum) 
(10) (11) (12) 


milliaria (?) et I Ham(iorum) et I et IT 


13 
Dal(matarum) 
(15) 
A 
(x8) 
et I B(a)et(asiorum) et 1 Bat- 
19 


(avorum) 
(20) (21) (22) (23) (24) 
(as) _(26) 
et IIII et VI Nerv(iorum) 
(27) (28) (29) 


rum et VII Thr(acum) et 
{sunt in Brit(annia) sub P(ublio) Mummio] 
Sisenna quinis et vicen(is) plu- 
{rib(us)ve stip(endiis) emerit(is) dimiss]Jis hon- 
est(a) missione 
[quor(um) nomina subsc]ript(a) sunt ipsis liberis 


s- 

eral(ue eor(um) civit(atem) dedit et conu- 
b(ium) cum uxoribus 

quas tunc habuissent cum est civit(as) iis data 

aut si qui caelib(es) essent cum iis quas post- 
<t>(ea) du- 


xissent dumtaxat singuli si 


A(nte) d(iem) XVIII "R(alendas) Mai(as) 


L(ucio) Tutilio Pontiano P(ublio) Calpurnio 
Atiliano Co(n)s(ulibus) (April 14th 135 A.D.) 
coh(ortis) [1 Dalmatarum cui pra(e)est 
Ijulius Maximus Roma 
Ex pedite 
[Ma]nsueto Lucif(ilio civi) Trever(o). 
Descript(um) et recognit(um) ex tabul(a) aenea 
quae fixa est 
Romae in muro post templ(um) divi Aug(usti) 
ad Minervam. 


The transcription is certain except in 
the following cases: In text A, line 4, 
the T of Tun(grorum) is not quite clear, 
and in line 7 the last two letters of 
NAVT(arum) could be read as VI. 
In text B corrosion has entirely de- 
stroyed the praenomen of the praefect 
Maximus, and the first two letters of 
the name of the recipient; nor, in the 
same name, is the T quite certain. But 
the name Mansuetus, found elsewhere 
in Eastern Gaul in the second century 
—¢e.g.as a Rheinzabern potter—fits best 
the legible remains. 

More or less complete examples of 
six diplomata referring to the British 
Army were previously known. They 
belong to the following dates: 98 (Eph. 
Epig. IV. 500), 2 alae and 6 cohortes; 
103 (C.J.L. VII. 1193), 4 alae and 11 
cohortes ; 105 (C.I.L. VII. 1194), 2 alae 
and 11 cohortes; 124 (C.J.L. VII. 1195), 
6 alae and 21 cohortes; before 138 (Eph. 
Epig. III. 120), 1 (or 2 ?) alae pre- 
served; 146 (Eph. Epig. VII. 1117), 3 
alae and 11 cohortes. Thus the Wroxeter 
diploma lies midway in date between 
the fourth and the sixth. The follow- 
ing table gives a list of the regimental 
names preserved, with the dates of their 
occurrences on the other diplomata or 
elsewhere : 


A. Alae. 


(1) Augusta Gallorum Procu- 
leiana ... «. before 138: 146 
(4) Augusta Gallorum Petri- 
ana bis torquata milliaria 
_civium Romanorum 98 (?) : 124 
(5) I Hispanorum Asturum ... 124: 146 
(6) I Tungrorum 98 : 105 


B. Cohortes. 


[(3) I Ulpia Traiana Cugerno- 
_rum Civium Romanorum 

(4) | Fida Vardullorum mil- 
liaria equitata civium 

_ Romanorum 98, 105, 124, 146 

[(5) I Lingonum equitata 105] ?? 


103, 124] ? 
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14 
{(6) IT Lingonum equitata 98, 124] ?? 
{(10) T Tungrorum milliaria ... 103, 124]? 
(11) I Hamiorum Sagittari- 
124 
(12) I Dalmatarum  ... 124 


(13) II Dalmatarum 105 ? (Vor. Dig. XL. 43) 


(18) I Baetasiorum civium Ro- 

manorum ‘ 103, 124 
(19) I Batavorum 124 
(24) III Nerviorum 124 


(25) IV Nerviorum ... 
(26) VI Nerviorum civium Ro- 

manorum 
(30) V Gallorum 


(31) VII Thracum 


124, 146 
ove Vil. 2683, te. 


Thus of the sixteen legible names 
eleven or twelve occur on previous 
diplomata, one or two are otherwise 
known to have been in Britain; the 
British, and indeed the Roman, army 
list is increased by two (IIII Nerviorum 
and VII Thracum), and one remains a 
mystery. No. 17 seems to consist of 
an abbreviated name (tribal or other- 
wise) followed by Nautarum, and with 
it may be compared the four inscrip- 
tions of early imperial date from Ceme- 
nelum referring to a cohors Nautarum, 
which is believed by Cichorius (P.W., 
s.v. cohors) to be a fully organised 
auxiliary regiment. There are obvious 
difficulties in identifying it with the 
cohors Aelia Classica of the 146 Di- 
ploma. The restorations of Nos. 3, 
5, 6, and 1o are highly doubtful. 
There is no standardised order of regi- 
ments in the diplomata, though it can 
be recognised that some possess a 
definite seniority—e.g. I Celtiberorum, 
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which heads the list of cohorts when- 
ever it appears. Of 3, all that can be 
said is that of regimental names con- 
taining R in a suitable place, Cugerni, 
from its position in the other lists, is 
slightly more likely than any other. 
As for 5 and 6, of the groups of I. and 
II. regiments known to have been in 
Britain, the Dalmatians and Thracians 
are at once excluded ; the Astures seem 
to occur rather later, but it would 
clearly be possible to read Tungrorum 
here and Vangionum in Io. 

The most complete list of the second 
century British auxiliaries (Cheesman, 
Auxilia, pp. 147 f.) gives thirty-nine 
cohorts. Ef these, three are probably ex- 
cluded by their title Aelia, two or three 
others by other considerations; and of 
the combinations by which thirty-one of 
the remainder can be crowded into the 
space provided by any possible recon- 
struction of the text perhaps the most 
satisfactory sets Nos. 3, 5, 6, and 10 
in the places here assigned. But clearly 
little confidence can be placed in such 
a reconstruction. 

In the absence of the praenomen, to 
attempt to identify the prefect Maximus 
seems hopeless, but the diploma adds 
a fresh name to the list of British 
governors. 

P. Mummius Sisenna is several times 
recorded as consul ordinarius in 133 A.D. 
(Prosop. Imp. Rom. II., p. 383, No. 518). 
Promotion to Britain within two years 
of the consulship, though rapid, is not 
without parallels—e.g. Agricola cos. 77, 
governor 77 or 78; Statius Priscus cos. 
159, governor 160-161. 

D. ATKINSON. 
December, 1927. 


Many a hard word in Greek and 
Latin would grow easy if only we knew 
what people still think and do and say 
in Greece and Italy, up and down the 
country-side and by the shore and 
harbour. Professor Campbell Bonner 
told us a couple of years ago how he 
was reading the Birds to his class, and 
they came to the line about sticking a 
feather through a blackbird’s nose. It 
is a hard saying; but a Greek boy 


HOW TO CATCH CUTTLEFISH. 


called out: ‘We always used to do 
that on our island; we always stuck 
a feather through the nose of the first 
blackbird we snared.’ And now the 
line troubles us no more.! 

Our knowledge of the dialects, usages 


1Save perhaps for the difficult verb éyxei,—és 
ras pivas é. ra wrepd—which I am much inclined 
to think is a sort of slang word derived from 
éyxos, and simply means to ‘sfear’ the feather 
through the nostrils. 
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and beliefs of Modern Greece is scanty 
indeed, and grows very, very slowly; 
but along the coasts and among the 
numberless dialects of Italy we are 
beginning to know more about such 


matters. What Professor H. Giglioli 
did for the folk-names of Italian birds is 
well known to scholars, and not a few 
old riddles have been solved thereby ; 
the Italian fisheries are now being 
diligently studied by scientific men, 
and it is delightful to see them finding 
time to study the names by which 
fisherman and fishwife know their fish, 
and the old-fashioned modes of fishing 
still in use among the humblest class 
of fishermen. The Bollettino di Pesca, 
a journal which began its course in 
1925, gives us in each number an 
‘Omologazione delle voci dei mercati 
dei pesci’ from one market or another; 
and while all are interesting, those tend 
to be especially so which come from 
such places as Catania or Syracuse, or 
other of the many ports of Sicily or 
Magna Graecia. Now and then the 
Bollettino gives us an account of the 
modes of fishing used on some particular 
coast for the capture of some particular 
fish ; and such a paper I have just been 
reading on the cuttlefish-fishery of 
Catania by Professor Achille Russo.’ 
One thing only Professor Russo omits— 
he does not touch on the antiquarian 
side of the subject; he does not tell us 
that what they do in Catania today is 
precisely what ancient authors, and 
Oppian in particular, describe. 

The common cuttlefish (Sepia), along 
with two or three sorts of octopus and 
the several sorts of poulpe or calamary 
(Loligo), forms a staple diet in Mediter- 
ranean countries, the several kinds 
having, like ordinary fishes, their well- 
established order of market-value ; that 
cuttlefish come to market and to: table 
day by day is the simple reason, or 
great part of it, why Aristotle was so 
well acquainted with them. Alexis 
the comedian (Athen. 324c) brings us 
straight to the fishmonger’s stall, where 
the cook has come to buy a cuttlefish : 


1 Studi sulla pesca nel Golfo di Catania, 11. : 
‘Le nasse, con particolare riguardo. alla pesca 
delle Seppie.’ Boll. di Pesca, pp. 3-47; 
1926. 


wécov ; 
Apaxuijs mids rpeis. 

Tév dé ras wrexrdvas 
kal 7a wrepbyia wrod. 
7 8 &\Xo xarareudy woddods 
ouhoas Te Newrois dua 
7d rdynvov olfov pépw. 


Sepia, by the way, like much of that 
old lingua franca which ekes out the 
Mediterranean fisherman’s vocabulary, 
is an ancient word of remote and un- 
known origin. It reappears in Late 
Latin as sippia, and remains as seppia in 
Italian with such variants in the 
southern dialects as secce, cecce, siccie, 
ceccetedde, etc. 

Towards the end of his admirable 
account of the cuttlefish or Sepia (H.A. 
4- 524b f.), Aristotle tells us how the 
sexes may be easily distinguished, the 
back of the male being somewhat darker, 
rougher, and inclined to be striped 
(Starroixira paBdors), while his rump is 
more sharply pointed («al ro 
ofvrepov). This distinction has been 
ignored by nearly every modern natu- 
ralist ; and Jatta, author of the chief 
recent monograph of the group,? de- 
clares that the sexes cannot be cer- 
tainly distinguished save by actual 
inspection of their anatomy, or by 
observing at the appropriate season the 
so-called ‘ hectocotylised arm’ of the 
male. Dr. A. Naef, who published in 
1923 a second volume of the monograph 
begun by Jatta a quarter of a century 
before,® corrected this statement. But 
long before him Verany (Mollusques 
méditerranéens, 1847, p. 70) had ex- 
plained the outward differences between 
the two sexes of the cuttlefish, and 
was the first naturalist since Aristotle, 
so far as I know, to do so, though 
Cavolini also was doubtless acquainted 
with the facts. Verany* states that ‘la 
séche mAle a toujours son corps plus 
ovalaire et ses nageoires bordées d’une 
ligne trés visible; la femelle est plus 
arrondie et n’a jamais cette ligne.’ The 
fishermen of Catania and elsewhere in 
the Mediterranean have known the 
differences of the sexes from time im- 


2 G. Jatta, J Cefalopodi viventi nel Golfo di 
Napoli, \. (Sistematica): ‘Flora und Fauna des 
Golfes von Neapel,’ 1896. 

3 A. Naef, Die Cephalopoden, \1.; 2bid., 1923. 

* Cf. H. Aubert, Die Cephalopoden des Aris- 
toteles. Zeitschr. f. wiss. Zool., X11., 1862. 
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memorial as a matter of common every- 
day knowledge, and tell male from 
female in a moment without even look- 
ing at them. For precisely as Aristotle 
said, and as Verany said again, ‘1’estre- 
mo posteriore del mantello stesso nelle 
femmine é piz arrotondato che nel 
maschio’;! and the fisherman knows 
as soon as he takes the creature in his 
hand of what sex it is, merely by the feel 
of its more or less rounded extremity. 
Minor but equally distinctive charac- 
ters, according to the fishermen, are 
afforded by the shape of the cuttle-bone 
or internal shell, and by the somewhat 
longer, slenderer arms of the male. In 
fact, as we shall presently see, if you 
want to catch cuttlefish you have just 
got to know one sex from the other. 

Traps, weels or ‘fish-pots’ are used 

all round the Mediterranean for the 
capture of a great variety of fish, shape, 
size and mesh varying according to 
the catch desired ; and in Catania, but 
seldom, if ever, elsewhere in Italy, such 
weels or basket-traps are largely used 
for the catching of cuttlefish. The 
trap is a conical basket, woven (accord- 
ing to Professor Russo) of a sort of fine 
rush? ( filo di giunco) about 3 millimetres 
thick, in a triangular mesh, knotted at 
the corners with thread used on a simple 
shuttle. What the filo di giunco really 
is he does not tell us; but it is either 
esparto grass or something very much 
like it, as indeed we read in Oppian 
(Hal. 3. 341) : 

pa Bdous 

The wickerwork or meshwork is that 
réypa Tov Kvptov of which we read in 
the Timaeus (79D)—the oxouwis of 
Nicander (Alex. 546). The whole appa- 
ratus has the form of a double cone, an 
inner ‘bell’ (campo, trappolo) running 
up from the broad end into the interior 
of the outer cone (lato). The broad 
end where the victim enters (Aeup7 5é 
oi elcodos | evpvyavns) 
is the faura or sopragiro; at the narrow 
end or fondo is the door (coperchio) at 
which the bait is put in and the catch 


1 Achille Russo, of. ctt., p. 14. 
2 Cf. Pliny (21, 69), iunct usus ad massas 
marinas. 


taken out. The best classical descrip- 
tion, besides that of Oppian, is that of 
Silius Italicus (5. 47), where he com- 
pares the Punic ambush to a fisher’s 
weel : 

Haud secus ac vitreas sollers piscator ad undas, 
ore levem patulo texens de vimine nassam, 
cautius interiora ligat, mediamque per alvum 
sensim fastigans compressa cacumina nectit ; 
ac fraude artati remeare foraminis arcet 
introitu facilem, quem traxit ab aequore, piscem. 

The nassoloro (kuprevs) lays his traps 
in shallow water, fastening them, ten 
metres apart, in groups (ton) of about 
forty, to a cable or head-rope (libano, 
cxowis, sxowiov), also made of woven 
rushes. The cable is buoyed at its two 
ends, and weighted with stone sinkers 
(mazzere, Gk. xeppddes) which are 
attached by short lines to the head- 
rope every eight traps. The long tono 
is laid on a sandy bottom near and 
parallel to the shore, and care is taken 
to let each creel so lie that the mouth 
of the bell points in the direction of the 
open sea; as in Oppian also the fisher- 
ag does not let the trap lie anyhow, 

ut 
pev évrivas wrexrdv Sbdrov eyy/ wérpys 
dyxAlvas, bpadrov Adxor. 

The first row of masse, small ones, are 
laid down in very shallow water about 
the month of February; a second 
row, a third row of somewhat larger 
creels, and afterwards a fourth row of 
large old creels, half-worn in some other 
fishery, are laid down in April in deeper 
and deeper water, which the sailin 
trawlers (ragni a vela) have now le 
clear, but where they were busy earlier 
in the year. Once laid down, the creels 
are allowed to remain till the end of the 
season, about July, being merely raised 
and looked to once a day for removal of 
the catch and renewal of bait. And 
the trap is at work night and day, as 
Plato tells us in the Laws (823) : unre 


> 


eypnyopoow eddovoew KUpToss. 
So all day long the prisoner must 
remain in his cage, but not alone; for 
hin arpopéovres dodrées xvprov 
dypbpevor Sore wéaOpov 
xTnodpevot, uluvovot, kaxhy 5’ ebpavro 
And here we may perhaps borrow a 
few lines from Mr. John Jones’s excel- 
lent translation of the Halieuticks (Ox- 
ford, 1722): 
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Big with the News, nor fond of private Ends, 
He bears the gen’rous Tidings to his Friends. ... 
With glad tumultuous hast th’ unweening Prey 
The Call of Hunger and of Fate obey... . 
Ent’ring they crowd the unsuspected Snare, 
Forget their wonted Home and wonted Fear. 
In Feasts and buxom Mirth their Hours 
employ, 
But find too dearly bought the short liv’d Joy. 


For in the evening the fisherman 
comes, and 


. . » draws the moving Prison from the Deep, 
And lulls his Captives to eternal Sleep. 


Until a couple of years ago it was 
the invariable custom to put a few 
branches or twigs of Pistacta (lentisco, 
listingo) inside each creel when used 
for cuttlefish, its resinous smell being 
believed to act as sufficient bait; this, 
as we shall presently see, was an ancient 
custom. But it is now being given up 
as the cuttlefish grow scarcer, for the 
fishermen say that a stronger attraction 
is now required, and this they provide 
by putting a female cuttlefish, caught 
in some other way, into each creel to 
begin with. The setting of the masse 
in early spring, and the placing of sweet- 
smelling herbs inside, are carefully noted 
by Oppian in his description of the 
cuttlefish-fishery (Hal. 4. 164), where 
he speaks, hdwever, of tamarisk (wupi«n) 
and arbutus («duapos) in place of the 
listingo of the Catanian fishermen : 

Tas Kal Kiprow. elapos 

KUprous yap oxidoavres mupixns 


The time of year of which we are 
speaking is the breeding season, when 
(as Aristotle tells us, H.A. 8. 607b 
5) sepia, octopus and calamary are all 
at their best; and the female sepia, 
whether she be introduced into the 
creel as a decoy or whether she have 
entered it attracted by the aromatic 
scent of the pistacia, generally begins 
at once to lay her berry-like eggs in 
little clusters on the meshwork of the 
creel, or on the branches of listingo: 
so that by the month of June the whole 
creel is apt to be covered within and 
without with a mass of eggs. Pro- 
fessor Russo says there may be 7 kilos 
of eggs in and on a creel, with about 
1,000 eggs to the kilo; in 50 sets of 
say 150 masse each, along the bay, 
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there would be some 50,000,000 
eggs, and the safeguarding and hatch- 
ing of these would be of no small im- 
portance to the fishery. The whole 
process is as Aristotle describes it, save 
that he is not speaking of a fishery by 
means of creels, which we have seen to 
be a local thing: ‘The sepia lays her 
spawn near to land, in the neighbour- 
hood of seaweed or reeds or any off- 
sweepings such as brush-wood, twigs, or 
stones; and fishermen place heaps of 
faggots here and there on purpose.’ 
(H..A. 5. 550b 7). 

The eggs, which (as Aristotle tells us) 
look like black myrtle-berries, are clus- 
tered together like small bunches of 
grapes; indeed uwva di mare or raisin 
de mer is still their common name. 
According to Professor Russo and his 
Catanian fishermen, of those which are 
deposited early in the year some are 
white in colour: ‘ Tra i grappoli deposti 
nel mese di Febbraio, alcuni sono di 
colorito biancastro, che spiccano nella 
massa delle uove di colorito nero.’ 
Aristotle had noted the same circum- 
stance (550a 15); and it seems likely 
that he gives the correct explanation, 
namely that the eggs are white at the 
outset but grow black and larger after 
the sprinkling of the male fluid. 

Another and a simpler mode of catch- 
ing cuttlefish in use in the same neigh- 
bourhood is to capture a female, pass 
a hook through the hinder part of her 
body, and let her swim a fathom or so 
deep while the boat is rowed slowly 
along. The male is attracted by the 
captive decoy, and they cling together 
and are both lifted into the boat by 
means of a landing-net (coppo) ; where- 
upon they are disentangled from one 
another, and the decoy is set to work 
again. All this Oppian describes, save 
only that he does not seem to limit 
to a single sex the part of the decoy 
(4.147-163). He tells us how the sepia 
loves not wisely but too well : 

onwia ab Sucépwres wréov Edpapov 


and how the fisherman hooks one of 
them and tows her along, 
adrws éptovew dvayduevor olny 
év podlos. 
Another comes in haste and twines his 
coiling arms around her: 
B 
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udn’ dvridwor, évéxovrar 
éugipevac omelpyow’... 
ds xepdadéa onwlat eiuocovrat 


* 


until at last the fisherman takes the 
pair of them aboard: 
. 005€ Epyov Epwros 


elebuer oxdgos dowatijes* 
at 3 cupredbact, 5’ dua Edovro. 


A Cord displays the female Captive’s Charms, 
Easie the Sport, and artless are the Arms. 
Bent on the Joy the swift Galants repair, 

And cling encircled round th’ unconscious Fair. 


* * * * * 


Dragg’d to the Boat the close-compacted Train 
Indissoluble Bands of Joy retain, 

Neglect their Dangers, and their Fates approve, 
False to their Nature, constant to their Love. 


Another ancient mode of catching 
cuttlefish, still in use, is to troll for 
them with the lontro (Aivrnp, Lat. linter, 
lunter ; Anglice, a ‘jigger’). This is a 
small leaden cylinder, about 3} inches 
long, wrapped round about its middle 
with a white wrapping and bound witha 
white string (reso piu grosso nella parte 
di mezzo con della bambagia e della 
carta bianca, su cui si attorciglia un filo 
anche bianco). At one end of the 
cylinder is a circle of sharp-pointed 
wires bent down into hooks, and a thin 
tow-line is fastened to the other end. 
The fisherman lets his boat drift with 
the current, lets the lontro sink to the 
bottom in shallow water, and then jerks 
the line from time to time. The sepia 
is accustomed to swim against the cur- 
rent, and when curiosity attracts him 
to the fish-like toy he clutches it and is 
impaled. The lontro may be used all 
the year round and at all hours of the 
day, but the water should be calm and 
clear. A smaller apparatus of precisely 
the same kind and name is used for 
catching the poulpe or calamary (Loligo); 
and this is used especially at night, by 
the flare of a torch or lampadara. 

Oppian (Hal. 4. 439-449) describes 
the lontro carefully, calling it however 
not the boat (Aivtnp) but the spindle 
(atpaxtov) — an equally appropriate 
name; and it is as a bait for the poulpe 
rather than the sepia that he refers to 
it. Furthermore he describes it as used 
together with some bright-coloured fish 


(a wrasse, or iovdis) as bait, by which 
the spindle is wrapped round and the 
hooks concealed : 
& &rpaxrév ris 
dvaxdlywy yevierow 
rapacyedor, ols Ere 
motxidov éumelpecev brria xadxod 
Tevbls Te kal duqiérovoa 
ixuarés Ovodvas, émdryn 5° évt yetheoe 
kal pewavia Aureiv divar’, GAN’ déxovea 
cera, avrémdexrov édv Séuas dupiBaroica. 


Lastly, the Catanian fisherman is 
accustomed to ‘ burn the watter,’ as we 
used to say in Scotland, and fish with 
the fiocina or ‘leister’; and many ‘seppie 
sono catturate di notte con le barche 
munite di sorgente luminosa.’ This 
however is not a special fishery for 
cuttlefish, they only form part of the 
general catch as the torchlight happens 
to fall on them or other victims. So 
likewise Oppian gives us a graphic 
description of torchlight fishing with 
the trident, but without associating it 
with any particular fish (635-646). 

Aristotle (or Ps. Aristotle, H.A. 9. 
608b 16) alludes to this mode of fish- 
ing when he asserts that if a female 
sepia be struck by the trident the male 
stands by to help her; he even tries 
(Athen. 313c) to drag her off the 
prongs; but if the male be hit, the 
female runs away. The story doubt- 
less has some truth at the bottom of it. 
This fishery is the Ssaxovtwors of Aelian 
(N.A. 12. 43)—a strong man’s job— 
Seitat Onpatod You 
provide yourself with a straight shaft of 
olive-wood opOnv édaias), and 
esparto cords (cyowia omdptwa), and 
pine-chips full of turpentine for a flare 
(rupia Te TevKNS THS and 
you need also a little boat (veas pexpas), 
and a stout crew pulling together 
ovvtover Kal Bpaxiovas ayabav). 

Yet another ancient habit of fishermen 
isto make the octopus let go his hold with 
a pinch of fleabane (xovufa, Aristotle ; 
cunila, Pliny), for which nowadays, as 
Apostolides tell us, tobacco proves a 
handy substitute. But our story would 


soon be longer still if we should extend 
it to the poulpe and the calamary. 
D’Arcy W. THOMPSON. 
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THE MAGICAL VINE OF NYSA AND 
THE DIONYSIAC WINE MIRACLE. 


I po not think that it has previously been 
noticed that the story of the magical vine of 
Nysa, which miraculously went through all the 
stages of growth and vintage in a single day,! 
is the legendary counterpart of a ritual miracle 
which with minor variations of form is attested 
for festivals of Dionysos in Elis, Andros, Teos, 
and Pellene.? This scattered distribution, when 
we recall the accidental character of our know- 
ledge of Greek festivals, suggests that our exam- 
ples may well represent local survivals of a rite 
which was once general in Greece. Its features 
seem to be the anaklesis of the god and his 
epiphany followed by the miraculous provision of 
wine for his votaries.3 I should suggest that it 
took its origin in some ceremonial breaking of 
the ¢adu upon consuming the new wine, like 
Pithoigia* (February 27) at Athens, a type of 
festival to which innumerable parallels could be 
adduced from the Lower Culture.® 

The periodicity of particular Dionysiac fes- 
tivals has assumed a new importance since 
Nilsson’s attempt to distinguish two distinct 
strata in Dionysiac belief and ritual.6 Unfor- 
tunately the evidence as to date and periodicity 
is here very uncertain and defective. As regards 
the legendary vine the daily miracle of Schol. 
Soph. Ant. 1133 is merely due to the blunder of 
translating jpap épre ‘grows every day,’ 


1 Pearson-Jebb, Fragments of Sophocles, 
p- 190, where full references for the magical vine 
will be found. Nysa was variously located on 
Parnassus, in Euboea, or at both places. 

2 Thyia at Elis (three empty sealed jars 
placed in the sanctuary the night before the 
epiphany were subsequently found with seals 
unbroken to be full of wine), Pausanias, VI. 
26, 1-2, Theopompus ap. Athen. I. 61, 34B= 
F.H.G. Miller I., p. 238, [Arist.] de mir. ausc. 
123. Fora parallel piece of sacerdotal conjur- 
ing, the miraculous appearance of an ox in a 
locked church of St. George in Mingrelia, see 
Frazer ad Paus., loc. cit. Theodosia at Andros 
(wine miraculously flowed from the god’s sanc- 
tuary), Paus., /oc. cit., Pliny, V.H. II. 103, 
(106), 231, XXXI. 2, (13), 16. At Teos (sacred 
fountain periodically ran with wine), Diodorus, 
III.66. Lamfpteria at Pellene (‘they bring fire- 
brands by night into the sanctuary and set bowls 
of wine up and down the whole city’), Paus. VII. 
27, 3; and see Nilsson, Gr. Fesze, p. 303: 

3 See Nilsson, of. c7z., pp. 292-3. A fragment 
of anaklesis sung by the Sixteen Women at Elis 
is preserved in Plutarch, Q.G. 36. Upon the 
anaklesis of Dionysos see Weniger, Ueber das 
Collegium der Thyiaden von Delphi, p. 8, who 
notes the fragment of the Delphic hymn pre- 
served in Plutarch, de EJ 9, 389. 

Farnell, Cuts, V., pp. 214-215. 

5 Some examples are given in Frazer, 
G.B.3, Part V., Spirits of the Corn and the 
Wild, I1., pp. 48 ff. 

6 Nilsson, Minoan and Mycenaean Religion, 


pp. 498 ff. 


instead of ‘ grows for a day.” Steph. Byz. s.v. 
Nvca, right upon this point, does not tell us 
how often the day recurred, nor does Eustathius, 
& 882, 38f.8 According to Schol. Townl. Hom. 

21, the miracle of the vine occurs at the 
annual Maenad revel. The late evidence of 
Diodorus may be cited in favour of a trieteric 
epiphany of Dionysos and a public welcoming 
of the god as a general Greek practice.? As 
regards Theodosia at Andros the evidence is 
conflicting. Pausanias makes it trieteric; 
Mucianus, Pliny’s informant and upon this 
point the better witness, annual on the nones 
of January. Whether 7%yza at Elis was annual 
or trieteric there is no direct evidence,” but it is 
improbable that a month name, Thyios,!! would 
be derived from a festival which took place but 
every other year. 

In spite of Diodorus ** I am inclined to think 
that the whole group of festivals were at any 
rate originally annual and probably took place 
in late winter or early spring. 

W. R. HALLIDAY. 


AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 1285. 
agev viv brriacpa marpds. 


It seems to be assumed by editors and trans- 
lators that irriacpa marpds is merely 
another way of saying mwarjp Keipevos. 
So Morshead : ‘Ay, he shall come.... Called 
home to vengeance by his father’s fall’; and 
Headlam: ‘His father’s outstretched corpse 
shall bring him home.’ Naturally, this inter- 
pretation has led to many emendations. 

The word wtmriacwa occurs in one other 
passage in Aeschylus, P.V. 1005 : yuvacxoptyos 


‘ ? See Pearson’s note to Sophocles, Frag. 255, 
ine 3. 

8 The inexhaustibility of the supply noted by 
Eustathius agrees well with the character of the 
ritual miracle. éomépas 8€ dxparov xopnyover 
Mawdder, avadicxovtai, pact, 

® Diodorus IV. 3. The description is of an 
epiphany festival, of which our local rituals 
might well be a survival. daSonOeions xara 
mavta TOroy Tis TOU Geod mapoucias Kai maow 
thy €&npépwowy Tov Aiod mavdnpel cvvavrav 
Kai Oat pera modAjs xapas. 

W” Nilsson, Gr. Feste, p. 293. 

11 As to the date of Thyios there is no evid- 
ence. It is currently identified with Attic 
Maimakierion, but only upon the ground that 
the Delphic ovgia fell in Dadaphorios. 

12 Since the trieteric period was characteris- 
tically Dionysiac there may have been a tend- 
ency to make festivals of Dionysos which were 
originally annual into trieteric celebrations. 
For variation of the periodicity of a festival 
compare Daphnephoria at Thebes, which by all 
analogy must originally have been annual, but 
in historical times under Delphic influence had 
become ennaeteric (Halliday, Folklore Studies, 


p» 125). 
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imndopacw yxepov, of hands upturned in sup- 

lication (imrias rais xepoiv, supinis manibus). 

t gives a fine sense to the present passage if 
we understand Aeschylus to be playing on the 
double meaning, so as to combine the literal 
description of the recumbent corpse with the 
imaginative suggestion of uplifted hands crying 
for vengeance: ‘ His father’s outstretched corpse 
shall call with suppliant hands to bring him 
home.’ This is thoroughly in keeping with the 
opening scene of the Choephori—the appeal to 
the spirit of the dead father to aid the vengeance 
he has himself demanded. It also removes all 
objection to MSS. reading dgev. 

MARGARET E. J. TAYLOR. 


PLAUTUS, 4.G. 843. 
Si falsa dices, Lurcio, excruciabere. 


So the Oxford text and Tyrrell. The MSS. 
are corrupt ; the proper name appears in them 
as uotio (uocio), but in the scaen. it. they give 
Lucrio (P), Luchrio (D). Now the scansion 
Licrio is of course impossible, therefore Tyrrell 
accepts Fleckeisen’s dull and unconvincing 
Lurcio, not without a parting sigh for the pun 
on Jucrum, which is given by the ordinary 
reading Zucrio. Compare the play on the 

irl’s name Lucris in Persa 624-625 and 627. 
For a suggested derivation of Lucrio from 
Locri v. C.Q. XXI1. 3. 4, p. 129.) Turning to 
the Persa passage— 


Lucridi nomen in patria fuit. — 
nomen atque omen quantiuis iam est preti— 


we see that Plautus here follows his usual 
practice of driving home the pun on a name by 
means of some other word in the context. C/ 
Pseud. 585 (Ballionem exballistabo), Bacch. 129 
(Lyde, ludo), Men. 263-264 (Epidamno... 
damno). 1 would therefore suggest in the J7.G. 
passage : 


Si falsa dices, Lucrio, exlucriabere, 


‘If you lie, Lucrio, I’ll knock the lucre out 
of you.’ 

For hiatus before a comic explosion, cf 
Most. 1032, 


Turbauit ? immo exturbauit omnia, 


and other examples in Lindsay's Captiui, 
Introd., pp. 52-55. 
W. BEARE. 


AQUILO, THE BLACK WIND. 


In the October number of the Mineteenth Cen- 
tury Mr. Seton Gordon, the naturalist and— 
what is far more—the revealer to ordinary mor- 
tals of the soul of our Northern hills and islands, 


- has an article entitled ‘The Black Wind.’ That 


is the Gaelic name for the North Wind. Or 
rather the Celtic, for the old Irish Seanchus 
says, as Mr. Gordon tells us in Zhe Jmmorital 
Isles (p. 11): 


From the East comes the Crimson Wind, 
From the South the White, 

From the North the Black, 

From the West the Grey Wind. 


‘These colours, says Mr. Gordon, ‘were not 
woven out of human fancies; they had in them 
an occult inner meaning. And, since the Celts 
were a nation of seers and of mystical dreamers, 
there is naturally much occult lore in the tradi- 
tions which have been handed down to us 
through the ages.’ 

Philology has always recognised that the 
Italic tribes had a closer connexion with the 
Celtic than with any other of the Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples. It has pictured a united host of 
Itali and Celtae marching through Central 
Europe, until the Itali turned off to the 
South (where they passed under Etruscan influ- 
ence), the Celtae to the West. Undoubtedly 
this Celtic parallel is a welcome confirmation of 
the now accepted derivation of Agui/o from 
aquilus ‘ dark.’ 

Walde, whose Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch has superseded Wharton’s Etyma 
Latina, finds a Greek parallel, Kaxias, the 
North-East wind (as ’Apyéorns is the North-West 
wind). But the reckless identification of Ka:xias 
with Latin caecus is a Rip-van-Winkelism. It 
belongs to a time when Comparative Philology 
was very young indeed. 

That Roman etymologists found in agudlus 
the etymon of Aguzi/o is quite possible. Verrius, 
who gathered up all the antiquarian lore of the 
Augustan and the Ciceronian Age, usually 
offered a variety of etymologies to his readers. 
Verrius’ list might or might not be curtailed by 
his epitomator Festus. Festus’ list was almost 
invariably whittled down to one (often the worst) 
etymology by Paul the Deacon. The A-chapter 
of Festus’ epitome of Verrius has been lost; 
Paul’s epitome of Festus has merely (20, 14): 
Aquilo ventus a vehementissimo volatu ad instar 
aquilae appellatur. But since the preceding 
item is Aguilus: 

Aquilus color est fuscus et subniger; a quo 
aquila dicta esse videtur, quamvis eam ab 
acute volando dictam volunt, etc. 

it is possible that Aguz/o was equally (or prim- 
arily) made a derivative from the adjective. 
W. M. LINDSAY. 
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REVIEWS 


HOMER’S ITHAKA. 


Homer's Ithaka: A Vindication of Tra- 
dition. By SiR RENNELL Ropp. 
Pp. 160. Seven illustrations: maps, 
plans, and sketches. London: Edward 
Arnold and Co., 1927. 6s. 

THE author of this work knows Greece 
well, has read the Odyssey ‘ oftener than 
any other book,’ and has recently made 
a personal exploration of Ithaka and its 
vicinity. With these qualifications for 
expressing an opinion on the Leukas- 
Ithaka question he comes to the con- 
clusion, stated temperately but with 
confidence, that the Ithaka of the 
Odyssey is to be found in Thiaki, and 
that the geography and topography of 
the poem are accurate. Further, he is 
satisfied that the poet was personally 
acquainted with the region. When he 
adds that there may be in an epic poem 
some ‘slight modification or adaptation 
of physical features to suit the exigencies 
of the narrative,’ he claims no more 
than has been admitted on either side 
of the controversy about Ithaka. 

In the first chapter we have a 
description of the author’s voyage to 
Ithaka in the ketch Jno, via Scylla and 
Charybdis, and of the behaviour of that 
vessel in a storm which recalls the 
perils of Odysseus. ‘Poseidon was 
manifestly antagonistic’; he even raised 
a squall of a violence that will delight 
the hearts of those who, at times and 
for their own purposes, represent navi- 
gation in the Aegean as almost a fool- 
hardy proceeding. In the second 
chapter the author states his attitude 
to the Homeric Question. In the third 
he refutes Dérpfeld on Leukas-Ithaka, 
and in the fourth considers the ‘ Riddle 
of Dulichium,’ deciding in favour of 
Petala in the Echinades. In two final 
chapters he discusses the poet’s descrip- 
tion of Ithaka, and comes to the con- 
clusion already stated. 

The chapter on the whereabouts of 
Dulichium invites attention. It starts 
from the assumption that in the Odyssey 
Dulichium is one of a group of four 
islands which constitute the realm of 
Odysseus. In this the author follows 


Dérpfeld, but it is a groundless belief 
that has vitiated the Leukas-Ithaka 
case from the first. Mr. Allen called 
attention to the error nearly twenty 
years ago, but it has been repeated 
since, as by the late Professor Bury in 
his review of Dr. Leaf’s two works in the 
Quarterly Review, 1916, No. 448. Dr. 
Leaf had tried to mend matters. He 
saw that there is no warrant for the 
assumption in the opening of the speech 
of Odysseus in ¢, and sought to establish 
it aliunde, but the attempt failed, and 
indeed involved a grave error (Classical 
Philology, XIX. 41). The Odyssey does 
not represent Dulichium as belonging 
to Odysseus, and is not in conflict with 
the Iliad, which assigns it to Meges. 
If Dulichium is Leukas, as Bunbury 
was the first to suggest, and as Bury 
later accepted (Camb. Anc. Hist. II. 480), 
all seems clear. The feigned tale of the 
voyage from Thesprotia has been used 
to invalidate the view, but when the 
xaxn Bovry of the shipmen is given its 
proper effect, there is no difficulty. 
Some space is devoted to the question 
whether Leukas was an island in 
Homeric days. Dérpfeld has written 
much to prove it, and relies on Partsch, 
whose conclusions always command 
respect. The question should perhaps 


. rather be, whether the poet regarded it 


as an island, but it is doubtful if it is of 
much importance once the notion that 
the Odyssey makes Dulichium part of the 
Dominion of Odysseus is got rid of. 

Sir Rennell’s view of the Catalogue 
of the Ships in the Jad appears to be 
that it does not represent the real tra- 
dition of the Trojan War. But he does 
not refer to Mr. M. S. Thompson’s 
paper in Liverpool Annals, IV., which 
showed for the first time (in the words 
of Professor Myres in The Year’s Work, 
1912), ‘by a completely documented 
survey of the actual sites,’ how very 
close the agreement is between their 
distribution and the countries that are 
allies of Agamemnon in the Catalogue. 
Though it is a paper of the first import- 
ance, and no discussion of the Cata- 
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logue is complete without it, it is not 
infrequently overlooked when the 
authenticity of that document is in 
question. It has no mention in Homer 
and History or in The Rise of the Greek 
Epic. The reader who has been seduced 
by the arguments against the Catalogue 
contained in those two great works 
might pause and ponder on the omis- 
sion. 

In a note at the end of the volume 
we are informed that, since it was 
written, the author has followed the 
course of Telemachus and explored 
Samé, and that the conclusions adopted 
on his first visit have been thereby con- 
firmed. That being so, the earnest 
hope may be expressed that he will not 
fail to publish the results of this later 
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experience. The most divergent views 
of this voyage of Telemachus have been 
entertained. Some find not the smallest 
difficulty in the account of it; others 
find it quite unintelligible ! 

But the book as it stands is a valuable 
contribution to the controversy. A 
fresh autopsy has been a desideratum 
for some time past, but—crede experto— 
non cuivis contingit. The difficulties are 
prohibitive of a visit. The Hellenic 
Travellers’ Club may be able some day 
to arrange for a stay at Thiaki of, say, 
six hours of daylight, if not more, on 
one of their pleasant trips. This new 
description of what is to its author an 
‘incomparable island’ will stimulate in 
others the desire to see it. 

A. SHEWAN. 


ANCIENT MEGARA. 


The History and Civilisation of Ancient 
Megara. Part I. By E. L. Hicu- 
BARGER, Ph.D. Pp.xv +220; I map, 
5 photographs. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1927. 2} dollars. 

WHO is going to read a book like this? 

It gives, for the most part, a bald and 

rather unintelligent narrative of Greek 

history, with occasional mentions of 

Megara and such odd remarks as that 

by the battle of Delium Athens’ ‘hold 

on Boeotia was greatly weakened ’; and, 
for the rest, a weary list of what Meyer 
and Busolt and others less eminent say 
on various disputed questions, with 
very little consideration of why they 
hold these views, which suggests that 
we have reached the age of the doxo- 
grapht. The general reader cannot 
want this, nor the specialist need it. 

A few observations of a certain interest, 

e.g. that Hesiod, by omitting Athens 

from the towns Ajax proposes to raid 

(Catalogi, fr. 68, lines 55-62, in Loeb), 

gives a respectable antiquity to the 

‘Homeric’ picture of Ajax as Athens’ 

ally, are really not worth 215 pages of 

dull prose. An index might make the 


book usable, but there is none. 

It costs ten shillings (2} dollars); and, 
indeed, as book prices go, the publishers 
give the money’s worth, what with a 
sketch map and several photographs on 
glazed paper, an abundance of foot- 
notes, and no misprints for which they 


are to blame. The sketch map, how- 
ever, is useless, and marks Minoa in 
one place, while the text tells us it is 
in another; one of the photographs 
(Plate III.) agrees with the text, another 
(Plate IV.) may charitably be said to 
agree with the map, they certainly don’t 
agree with each other. But anyone 
who tries to make head or tail of the 
chapter on Topography will give him- 
self a headache for nothing, for Dr. 
Highbarger has not much notion what 
he is talking of. The footnotes are 
mainly doxographic: indeed, the 
author’s sense of argument and evi- 
dence is weak. E.g., p.g7,C. D. Buck, 
Greek Dialects, pp. 10 ff., does not, I 
hope, say ‘the Dorians generally used 
the Western Greek alphabet.’ Dr. 
Highbarger’s strange comment is ‘ such 
an argument from the dialects proves 
nothing more than affinity of racial 
stock’—it certainly proves singularly 
little about the alphabet! The ancient 
authorities say less than their modern 
expounders to Dr. Highbarger: a sad 
case on p. 110, note 48. 

Another volume is promised, to con- 
tain indexes and a Prosopographia Me- 
garensis. This is better; we cannot 
have too many Prosopographies, nor 
could Dr. Highbarger discharge in any 
better way the affection he clearly has 
for the Megarian people. 

H. T. WapDE-GEry. 
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AAKAIOT MEAH. 


’Arxaiov Mérn: The Fragments of the 
Lyrical Poems of Alcaeus. By E. 
LoseL. Pp. xcvii+75. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1927. 21s. net. 

Mr. LosBEL brings to the editing of 

Alcaeus a_ scientific rather than a 

creative spirit. He has examined 

minutely the scraps of waste-paper 
found in Egyptian sands and subjected 
them to the minutest linguistic and 
grammatical analysis, and in this book 
he publishes the results of his inves- 
tigations. To the amateur of Greek 
literature these results may at first be 

a little disheartening. If he has hoped 

for many new poems of Alcaeus he will 

be disappointed, and he may also feel 
some sense of disillusionment on finding 
that poems he thought to be written by 

Alcaeusare largely the work of twentieth- 

century scholars. But Mr. Lobel is not 

to be blamed for this: rather we should 
blame the capricious and niggardly 
rubbish heaps where the fragments have 
been discovered. Mr. Lobel presents 
us with all that can with reasonable 
certainty be ascribed to Alcaeus, adding 
little whose authenticity can be ques- 
tioned and conscientiously recording 
doubt wherever doubt is possible. If 
he has set himself against recording 
uncertain conjectures, it is not the 
scholar’s business to complain. For 
scholarship the publication of these 
fragments is a matter of first-class 
importance. For the first time the 

study of Alcaeus has been placed on a 

scientific basis, instead of being a happy 

playground for whimsical emendators. 

Here are all the fragments, whether 

found in what the editor calls ‘ book 

texts’ or quoted by grammarians, 
metricians, etc. Mr. Lobel has not 
only examined the fragments on papyrus, 
he has also extensively searched the by- 
ways of Greek literature and added from 

Himerius and the Genevan Scholia on 

the Iliad some four fragments not in- 

cluded in the last edition of Bergk. In 


one case, however, we feel that he has 
omitted a fragment which, on linguistic 
grounds, may well beascribed to Alcaeus. 
Anacreon, fr. 36 (Bergk, P. L. G., ed. 4), 
gives aivord@ny éréyoua. Both 
the authors who quote it (Cram. Anecd. 


Par. III. 480. 31, and Schol. Hom. Od. 
# 313) ascribe it to Anacreon, but it 
cannot be his, as he would unquestion- 
ably have written aivora@éa, which is 
unmetrical, and cannot be considered 
even asa possible correction. The form 
aivord@ny is good Aeolic, and closely 
paralleled by Sappho’s use of aBd«nv 
(Inc. Lib. 4, 2), and Alcaeus’ use of 
mw |\nrepavnv (F. I, 11); the metre, too, 
is clearly an asclepiad such as Alcaeus 
often uses. So this fragment might 
well have been added in the section 
which Mr. Lobel labels ‘Incerti Auc- 
toris,’ if judged unworthy of a more 
defined position. 

Fragments quoted by ancient authors 
are treated with somewhat more 
courtesy than they were in Mr. 
Lobel’s edition of Sappho, but in some 
cases it might still be said of him that 
dpa Kal apd’ 
About some frag- 


-ments which seem innocent enough 


he has set his obeli and made a hash of 
familiar lines. For instance in Inc. Lib. 
45 (No. 130) he prints #pos avOepoevros 
Epxopuévoro, His own inclinations 
seem to be in favour of a change to 
apxopuévowo. The only reason he gives 
is in his Introduction, p. xliv, where he 
says that ‘dvov and its compounds ¢io- 
and ém- always appear to have the 
nuance “catch hearing of.”’ If this is 
true, then surely it is easier to speak of 
hearing the spring coming than it is to 
speak of hearing the spring beginnin 
Again in Inc. Lib. 39 he writes «aé 
pipov adv Tapp, 
and says that duu is ‘ insolito loco,’ and 
suggests its transposition with dév. 
But why is dupe ‘insolito loco’? The 
obelisation demands more explanations 
than Mr. Lobel gives us. 

The apparatus criticus shows much 
of Mr. Lobel’s learning and acumen. 
So it is unfortunate that it is written 
in a highly abbreviated and at times 
obscure Latin; but for those who are 
prepared to unravel its syntax it con- 
tains much interesting and informing 
matter. Mr. Lobel pays honour where 
he thinks honour due, and quotes the 
suggestions of Mr. J. M. Edmonds and 
M. S. Reinach as well as of more re- 
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nowned papyrologists like Professors 


Hunt and Schubart. His own sugges- 
tions, which his modesty has prevented 
him from printing in the text, are often 
fruitful. He suggests that D 15 (No. 
51) is a continuation of Inc. Lib. 2 
(No. 87), the well-known dovyvéernw 
ordow, and to those critics 
who i complain that he is too 
chary of emendation we would com- 
mend his suggestions on Inc. Lib. 23b 
(No. 108) or on Z 1 (No. 81) as examples 
of ingenious restoration of difficult 
passages. 

In the course of editing the fragments 
Mr. Lobel has made many enquiries 
into matters of syntax, metre, and 
vocabulary, and he now publishes some 
of his results in a long Introduction, 
which is a continuation of his Intro- 
duction to Sappho and, like that, deals 
impartially with the work and language 
of the two Aeolic poets. The first 
section deals with what he calls ‘the 
abnormal poems,’ and by a close 
examination of vocabulary, metre, and 
flexion he shows that a small group, 
containing such favourites as the lines 
to Evening and the simile of the apple- 
gatherers, differs considerably from the 
bulk of Sappho’s poetry. He wisely 
gives no judgment on the authorship of 
' these abnormal poems, but hints that 
Sappho, like Archilochus (he might 
have added, like Burns), wrote in two 
widely divergent styles—one her native 
dialect, the other a more artificial and 
literary language. He is much more 
sceptical about the poem on Hector and 
Andromache (B 2), for whose authen- 
ticity there is an abundance of classical 
authority both in papyri and in quota- 
tions. In view of its many peculiarities, 
Mr. Lobel decides that it is almost 
certainly supposititious, and presumbly 
he thinks (cf. Samgois p. Ixv.) it 
the work of an Attic forger. He does 
not, however, here emphasize perhaps 
the strongest argument against its being 
genuinely by Sappho. In 1. g its writer 
presumably modelled his wopdvpa nar 
avtpeva on the genuine Kar 
autpeva of E. 2. 2. App., but so mis- 
understood his original as to think that 
the dative singular of the noun 
moppvpa was a plural of the adjective 
derived from the noun. 
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The second section develops the 
theme of non-Lesbian elements in the 
language of the two poets. Alcaeus 

resents greater difficulties than Sappho 
ere, as he sometimes uses literary and 
epic words or forms, like d@ya and 
épxouévovo, mixed with his ordinary 
style. Mr. Lobel shows much ingenuity 
in his attempts to isolate these non- 
Lesbian elements and, even if many of 
his conclusions are necessarily pre- 
carious, he reaches some interesting 
results, notably in his discussions on 
the differences of meaning between ya 
and x@ev and of function between 
and In some cases owing 
to the scanty nature of the evidence 
we get less substantial results than we 
might have hoped, and it is a little 
depressing first to be told that ‘a 
vernacular has in principle one way 
and no more of expressing one mean- 
ing’ and then to find that no distinc- 
tion can be made between the meanings 
of and mép, dpdvw and apdvo, 
and Perhaps future 
discoveries will further Mr. Lobel’s 
views on these matters. In the mean- 
while we may perhaps be permitted to 
doubt whether any vernacular is quite 
so perfectly consistent as he asserts. 

The third section is in some ways the 
best and the most interesting. In it 
Mr. Lobel gives a close and penetrating 
analysis of the use of the definite article 
in Lesbian. Despite the great difficulty 
of using the fragmentary evidence, he 
reaches some indisputable conclusions, 
notably about its absence from abstract 
nouns, nouns with adjectives, certain 
words like Oipos, ppnr, etc., articles of 
apparel and anything possessed by a 
person whose identity is quite clear, 
and about its presence with demonstra- 
tive adjectives, contrasted objects and 
proverbial or familiar things. The whole 
of the section needs the closest attention 
and is of especial importance to all who 
wish to emend the text of Sappho or 
Alcaeus. Thus his conclusions here 


lead Mr. Lobel to reject the emendation 
in Sappho Inc. Lib. 7 of maida trav 
amaxav which he himself suggested, and 
to feel something wrong in Sappho, 
A 2, App. 1. 13, where his edition gave 
a p’idpas kaxyéerar. He now suggests 
Kab p’idpws xaxxéerat, which receives 
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some support from Codex P of the 
Tlep"Tyrous. 

To the average reader the Introduc- 
tion will provide much more interest 
and instruction than the mutilated frag- 
ments of Alcaeus printed in the text. 
In it Mr. Lobel’s gifts are seen at their 


best, and it is to be hoped that he is 
now at work on other dialectical in- 
tricacies and will produce, if not the 
long needed edition of Herodian’s trepi 
povnpous Aé€ews, at least some worthy 
companion to this careful, conscientious, 


and modest book. 
C. M. Bowra. 


POTS AND POETS. 


Etudes sur la Tragédie Grecque dans ses 
Rapports avec la Céramique. By L. 
SECHAN. Pp. 642; 9 plates, 162 
figures in text. Paris: Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1926. 

Le Dévouement d’Alceste. Ip. Pp. 52. 
Paris: Boivin et Cie., 1927. 

A work which, like the first of those 

named above, is a mass of detail and 

fills a very large volume of foolscap size, 
needs a long review to do it justice, but 
it can here have only a short one. The 
author has thoroughly mastered the 
very extensive literature bearing on 
the relations between Greek Tragedy 
and Vase-painting, and he is occupied 
almost throughout in a minute discus- 
sion of the views of his predecessors, 
upon which he brings to bear a remark- 
ably sane and independent judgment, 
and to which he frequently adds impor- 
tant suggestions of hisown. The intro- 
ductory section discusses, for the most 
part on familiar lines, the general aspects 
of the subject; and this discussion, as 
well as the treatment of the fifty-three 
plays which are the subject of the cen- 
tral portion of the work, serves to bring 
out the uncertainty of a great part of 
the arguments which are used to con- 
nect particular plays with particular 
works of art, and at the same time to 
show how largely nevertheless vase- 
painting was influenced by the theatre, 
even though it did not simply reproduce 
scenes from this or that play. Towards 
the end of the book the author wisely 
concludes that this influence was, as a 
rule, not direct, but operated rather 
through the imitation by the vase- 
painters of some work of a great artist, 
who himself had derived his concep- 
tions from one or more dramatic pre- 
sentations of his theme. Hence we find 
contaminatio, and considerable independ- 
ence of treatment, even when the general 


lines of the painting are those of the 
play. Hence also we are not surprised 
to find that there are comparatively few 
conclusions as regards the relation of 
particular plays to particular vases 
about which there is anything like 
general agreement among the experts ; 
few such conclusions can claim more 
than probability, and against almost 
any one it is possible to find objections. 
These probabilities and objections M. 
Séchan discusses with admirable good 
sense and great learning. His work is 
fully documented, and the notes and 
appendices are of high value. Of course 
it is often possible to differ from him ; 
but his arguments, as a rule, rouse much 
less suspicion than those of many 
earlier writers; as a collection of 
materials the book will be invaluable, 
and the literary and artistic criticism 
contained in it springs from a very fine 
taste. M. Séchan deals with ten plays 
of Aeschylus, fifteen of Sophocles, and 
twenty-eight of Euripides. Of these 
play thirty-six are lost, except for frag- 
ments, and the author’s task is usually 
a double one—to reconstruct the lost 
play from the fragments and the notices 
of ancient compilers of legends, and to 
interpret the vases which seem to bear 
on it; and in this double task he carries 
further (and often corrects) the work of 
Robert and others. Among the chapters 
which are likely to be of most interest 
to classical students generally are those 
which deal with the Oresteia, the Pen- 
theus and the Phrygians of Aeschylus, 
the Tyro of Sophocles, and the Andro- 
meda, Hippolytus, Hypsipyle, and Medea 
of Euripides. 

In the last section of the book M. 
Séchan gives a careful account of the 
history and importance for his subject 
of the several classes of Graeco-Italian 
vases, and discusses the evidence of the 
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vases in regard to the costumes and 
scenery of the Greek stage, and the 
relation of the vase-paintings to the 
works of the great painters. 

While the plates are excellent, many 
of the figures in the text (as is so often 
the case with French books) are miser- 
ably poor, and entirely fail to suggest 
the beauty of their originals. 

The two popular (but not uncritical) 
lectures contained in the reprint entitled 
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Le Dévouement d’Alceste offer a very 
pleasantly written discussion of the his- 
tory of the legends of Alcestis and the 
merits of Euripides’ treatment of it, and 
of the characters of the principal per- 
sonages in the play. The lectures are 
well supplied with references, and the 
writer’s differences from earlier inter- 
preters are sometimes supported by 
convincing reasons. 
A. W. PicKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


LYSISTRATA 


Aristophanes Lysistrate. Erklart von 
ULRICH VON WILAMOWITZ-MOEL- 
LENDORFF. Pp. iv+223. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1927. M. 9; bound, 
M. II. 

SCHOLARSHIP’s debt to Wilamowitz is 
still growing year by year as he prints 
more and more of his accumulated 
treasures. His Lysistrata will hardly 
rank as one of his most important 
works, but its suppression would have 
been a serious loss. 

The Introduction is very interesting. 
He begins with a sketch of the develop- 
ment of Aristophanic criticism, in which 
Neil’s name is strangely omitted from 
the list of important editors. Most 
space is given to a brilliant sketch of 
the history of Dorian and Attic comedy. 
Some of the conclusions are hard to 
accept: for instance, that the detach- 
able character of the Logo Agon in the 
Clouds and the Penia Agon in the Plutus 
prove that ‘der Agon nicht zu den 
Elementen gehért, aus denen sich die 
Komédie gebildet hat.’ But it is well 
that the fundamental significance of the 
Agon should not be allowed to become 
an unquestioned dogma. The best sec- 
tions deal with the lost Attic comedy 
writers, and especially with Eupolis, 
for whom Wilamowitz has always felt 
an especial sympathy. No critic re- 
members so vividly the gaps in our 
knowledge of Greek literature, and none 
has done more to fill them; but he 
knows the pitfalls: ‘Die Gefahr ist 
gross, zu viel wissen zu wollen, weil 
man es so gern wissen méchte.’ 

On Aristophanes himself, and on the 
Lysistrata in particular, he makes many 
new and penetrating observations ; and 


all through the Introduction there are 
flashes of his old combatant fire: the 
pigheadedness of those who still play 
with the story of Epicharmus’ Coan 
birth is ‘ one of those phenomena which 
might sicken a man of historical re- 
search.’ Yet in the matter of Epi- 
charmus the faithful were once forced 
to swallow a much stronger dose of 
scepticism than this. Heresies on Text- 
iiberlieferung also infuriate him: ‘Es 
wird uns verkiindet, dass im Sophokles 
iiberall Gutes zu finden ware. Das 
kann noch schlimmer werden als die 
Anbetung einer allein seligmachenden 
Handschrift.’ 

He suggests (p. 39) that one of the 
chief aims of his commentary is to 
interpret the play as living action, and 
in this he is notably successful. The 
notes, however, sometimes press a sound 
point toofar. Itis true that in general 
Aristophanes in this play keeps the pou- 
xos out of sight, but this fact does not 
justify the forced view that the porxyod 
of 1. 107 is the of 
1. 109 anticipated. It is enough to 
point to the oath (1. 212) ov« éortuv ovdels 
ovTe povyos ovr’ avnp. of the 
notes are superfluous : for instance, |. 8, 
ov yap mpére cor Tas odpis, 
does not need the explanation : ‘ Kom- 
pliment “das Stirnrunzeln steht dir 
nicht.”’ But most are excellent and 
to the point, especially those dealing 
with niceties of language and metre. 
He is equally admirable in detecting 
double meanings and in exposing falsely 
imagined ones. His interpretations are 
often helped by his knowledge of sculp- 
ture and vase-painting. It is odd that 
he regards the wrestler simile in 1. 1083 
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as unintelligible : ‘ Weshalb die Ringer 
sich das Gewand vom Bauche fern 
halten wollten, ist noch nicht ver- 
standen.’ Surely the point of com- 
parison lies simply in the outstretched 
arms of wrestlers watching for their 
grip, as in the famous Herculaneum 
bronzes. 

There is an Appendix on the Ecclesia- 
zusae largely concerned with the details 
of stage action. Wilamowitz concludes 
from the study of Ecclesiazusae and 
Plutus that we should look to Phere- 
crates and Plato, rather than to Aristo- 
phanes, for the pioneers of the Middle 
Comedy. 


There are some signs of haste in the 
revision of the book. A footnote on 
p- 9 shows a confusion between Magnes 
and Crates, and Praxagora is several 
times miscalled Lysistrata. The com- 
mentary does not always agree with the 
text. In 1. 564 he prefers Spuzereis, 
but prints Spuereis. The note on 
1. 795 implies the reading «eivos in 
1. 816, but his text separates the words. 
Such faults, however, are few and 
unimportant. 

No reader should miss the delightful 
verse translation of Acharnians 665 ff. 
(Sedpo Modo’ hreyupd) on p. 43. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


WADDELL’S MENANDER. 


Selections from Menander. Edited by 
W. G. WaDDELL. Pp. xxxvi+182. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1927. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

A SCHOOL edition of Menander has long 

been needed, and Mr. Waddell’s selec- 

tion will be very useful. The notes, in 
particular, are good and clear: he is 
familiar with other editors’ work, and 
has a sound and independent judgment. 

The introduction is sensible, but some- 

what commonplace: there is much 

vague exaggerated talk of the 
monotony of Menander’s themes, but 
no clear statement of the very definite 

limitations which bourgeois taste im- 

posed upon the New Comedy dramatists, 

or of the shifts to which these limita- 
tions reduced them. Less important 
faults are the inaccurate statement that 

Davus in the new Perinthia fragment 

‘is in process of being burnt alive on 

the stage’ (p. xxi), and the neglect of 

Gow’s article on Roman masks in 

J.R.S., 1912 (p. xxxiv, n. 1). Mr. 

Waddell is too fond of tracing the 

influence of definite philosophers: his 

list of Epicurean passages on p. xi is 
very thin, and it is unjustifiable to see 

Platonism in Epitr. 527, or Stoicism in 

several ordinary phrases in the same 

context. 

But the chief fault in the scheme of 
the book is the inadequate treatment 
of the Epitrepontes. There are good 
grounds for not printing such mutilated 


scenes as that between Abrotonon and 
Pamphile, but many of the less interest- 
ing fragments of Spdyata might 
have been sacrificed for the sake of 
such well-preserved matter as ll. 202 to 
365. There is not even a summary of 
the contents of the omitted passages, 
and there is no attempt at a general 
reconstruction of the plot. The reader 
hears nothing of the vitally important 
Abrotonon, except that she is ‘ quick- 
witted and womanly’ (p. xxii): he is 
not even helped to identify her with the 
‘cithern-player’ barely mentioned on 
p. 53- Indeed, unless he is attentive 
enough to observe that 1. 494 follows 
1. zor he will not even suspect that 
anything has here been left out: and 
Mr. Waddell himself seems to have 
forgotten the fifteen excellent lines 
which he has inexplicably dropped at 
the end of the last scene, or he could 
scarcely have suggested that Sophrone 
is not present when Smikrines addresses 
her. The Epitrepontes is the one play 
which can still, in some measure, be 
appreciated as a whole: the treatment 
it receives here is a wanton spurning of 
the gods’ glorious gifts. The other 

lays are all so mutilated that Mr. 
Waddell’s treatment of them is de- 
fensible, but we might have been given 
more of the Samia and the Pertkeiromene. 
There are three or four good illustra- 
tions and a useful index. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF PLATO. 


Plato: The Man and his Work. By 
A. E. TayLor. Pp. xi+522. Lon- 
don: Methuen and Co., 1926. 21s. 

IT is unnecessary to stress the im- 
portance of the appearance of a book 
on this scale by the foremost English 
authority on Plato. And no _ higher 
praise can be given to the way in which 
the work is carried out than to say that 
it is what we should expect from the 
author. The book will undoubtedly 
become the indispensable basis from 
which all future students of Plato in 
this country will have to start. 

Except for two short introductory 
chapters on Plato’s life and writings, 
and a final chapter on the evidence of 
Aristotle and the theory of the Forms 
as Numbers, the whole book is com- 
posed of a series of summaries and run- 
ning commentaries on the dialogues, 
which are dealt with one by one in 
what Professor Taylor takes to be their 
chronological order. The choice of this 
method of exposition is dictated mainly 
by his desire to confine himself to what 
he can state with reasonable certainty 
or probability on the basis of Plato’s 
own words, and to avoid as far as 
possible giving conclusions and inter- 
pretations of his own, which can in the 
nature of the case only be conjectural. 
Above all, he is anxious to avoid the 
danger of trying to impose a system on 
Plato, which we are justified in assuming 
from his own statement is not to be 
found in his writings. The general 
soundness of this point of view is in- 
contestable, though some might hold 
that in the present work Professor 
Taylor carries it a little too far, and is 
too shy of giving us general conclusions 
and conjectures about the points of 
connexion between the apparently iso- 
lated arguments in the individual dia- 
logues. Conjectures of this kind, even 
if they are only conjectures, are often 
valuable, and would be particularly so 
from Professor Taylor. This is not, 
perhaps, a valid criticism of this book. 
For what Professor Taylor has done 
was emphatically worth doing, and 
probably could not have been done so 
well if he had given up some of his 


necessarily limited space to more general 
discussions. It should rather be taken 
as an invitation to Professor Taylor to 
give us yet another book, in which he 
could let himself go a little more in 
this direction, and in which, also, he 
could give us a more detailed discus- 
sion of certain individual points of con- 
troversy which have to be passed over 
rather lightly here. 

There are some special points of 
interest in Professor Taylor’s views to 
which the attention of the reader ma 
be called. The Socratic question, wit 
which Professor Taylor has been so 
closely associated, is not discussed at 
any length, and does not affect to any 
serious extent the treatment of the in- 
dividual dialogues. But there are some 
interesting, though brief, hints about 
the general relations between Plato and 
Socrates, and the degree to which the 
one could be regarded as a disciple of 
the other. Other points worthy of 
mention are: (1) The unhesitating 
acceptance of all the letters as genuine. 
(2) The suggested chronology of the 
dialogues, particularly the relatively 
late place assigned to the Protagoras, 
and the relatively early place assigned 
to the Republic. This entails some 
rather important consequences for the 
general view of the relations between the 
different dialogues. (3) The curiously 
unfavourable judgment of the Gorgias. 
(4) The view of the Parmenides as ‘an 
elaborate jeu d’esprit,’ a mere tu quoque 
argument against Megarian criticisms 
without any serious bearing on the 
positive development of Plato’s views. 
(5) The interpretation given to Plato’s 
view of the relation between God and 
the Forms. On this point the view 
maintained by Professor Taylor is now 
fortunately well on its way to become 
established orthodoxy. (6) The sug- 
gestive discussion of the meaning of the 
doctrine of Forms as Numbers handed 
down to us by Aristotle. Professor 
Taylor has recently been engaged in 
developing his views on this point more 
in detail elsewhere. 

But to single out certain points as 
particularly open to discussion is diffi- 
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cult in dealing with a book which is so 
full of interest. It should be read as a 
whole—and, indeed, must be read as a 


whole—by anyone who wishes to know 
the best that has been said about 


Plato. 
G. C. FIELD. 


THE TEUBNER MEDICAL CORPUS. 


1. Corpus Medicorum Graecorum: 
Oribasios. Edidit J. RAEDER. Pp. 
x+498. Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 

2. Corpus Medicorum Graecorum: 
Hippocratis Indices Librorum, Tusiur- 
andum, Lex, De Arte, De Medico, De 
Decente Habitu, Praeceptiones, De 
Prisca Medicina, De Aere Locis Aquis, 
De Alimento, De Liquidorum Usu, 
De Flatibus. Edidit I. L. HEIBERG. 
Pp. xii+146. Berlin: B. G. Teub- 
ner. 

THE great Corpus of the Greek medical 

writers is proceeding apace, and at the 

present rate of progress should be com- 
plete at no distant date. One cannot 
speak too highly of the enthusiastic 
love of learning which, at the cost of 
much toil and money, is producing a 
work invaluable indeed to the specialist, 
but of little interest to the general 
reader. The two volumes under re- 
view show the same diligent investiga- 
tion of the, manuscripts as marked 
their predecessors, and will furnish the 
textus veceptus for many years to come. 

Neither, however, appears to have the 

scholarly insight and sympathy with a 

student’s difficulties that are every- 

where apparent in Hude’s edition of 

Aretaeus (in the same Corpus) recently 

reviewed in this journal. Hude has 

the happy knack of picking out the 
essential and leaving out the irrelevant. 

The reviewer consulted Hude’s work 

with certain difficulties and found in it 

a solution of them. Raeder’s Oribasios, 

although it has an invaluable series of 

similia, contains no index, and the 
scanty preface compares ill with that of 

Hude, which, in twenty-three pages, 

gives the scholar exactly the informa- 

tion that will be useful to him. 

The reviewer’s disappointment on 
reading the Hippocrates of Heiberg was 
even greater. There is, indeed, an 
elaborate index, but the preface is 
not to be compared for usefulness 
with the magnificent Prolegomena to 


the Teubner edition of Hippocrates 
published in 1894. Incidentally, one 
would like to know why the canons 
for fixing the Hippocratic dialect, 
which Ilberg and Kuehlewein laid down 
in these Prolegomena, have been cast 
aside by the editors of the new Corpus. 
The difference between the spelling 
adopted by Kuehlewein and the spell- 
ing of Heiberg’s edition confirms the 
reviewer in his conviction that all 
attempts to recover the spelling used 
by the Hippocratic writers are doomed 
to failure. 

The reviewer hopes to learn much 
from the data collected in the new 
Hippocrates, and trusts that it will not 
be churlish to point out one or two 
defects of detail. He has consulted 
most of the obscure places in Precepts, 
Decorum and Ancient Medicine, but has 
discovered little fresh light. The new 
edition, for instance, has in the text of 
Ancient Medicine 19 the following piece 
of Greek, without any indication in the 
notes that it is corrupt: ti yap adro 
gycopev elvat avtav addnv 
mpos éxovoas Sivawv. Again, 
the text of the famous Oath (Heiberg, 
pp- 4, 5) is but the traditional text, and 
differs little from that of Littré. No 
use is made of the Milan manuscript 
Ambrosianus B 113 Sup., which gives 
not only the Christian Oath, but a form 
of the pagan Oath that clears away the 
hitherto insuperable difficulty of the 
operation-clause. Another MS. which 
might have been used is Scorialensis 
>. II. 5, which has a curious mixture 
of the Christian form and the pagan 
form. Heiberg gives, on p. 5, a 
transcript of the Christian Oath as 
it appears in Urbinas 64. I have 
compared this transcript with a roto- 
graph of the manuscript. Heiberg’s 
punctuation is entirely different from 
that of the manuscript, which also has 
in the third line podvva, not poArura, as 
given by Heiberg. 


W. H. S. JONEs. 
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PLUTARCH AND GREEK BIOGRAPHY. 


Plutarch und die griechische Biographie. 
By CounT UxkuLL-GYLLENBAND. 
Pp. 120. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
1927. 7s. 3d. 

THis volume contains a study of the 

fifth-century Lives of Plutarch,and more 

particularly of Themistocles, Aristides, 
and Cimon. Assuming that Plutarch’s 
chief informant was a Hellenistic bio- 
grapher, and that this man’s work can 
be extricated from the various paren- 
theses with which Plutarch expanded 
it, the author infers that (1) the main 
informant belonged to the second or 
first century B.C., wrote in a simple 
laudatory style, and used Theopompus, 

Dino, and Philochorus among his chief 

sources; (2) Plutarch’s accretions were 

derived from (a) an epitome of Helio- 

dorus rav tpirodmv, (8) 

a scrap-book of scholia on the Old 

Comedy, (ry) collections of anecdotes, 

etc. 

These conclusions are supported by 
many ingenious arguments about Plu- 
tarch’s workmanship and the links of 
transmission between him and _ his 
ulterior sources, but these arguments 
scarcely attain the certainty which the 
author repeatedly claims for them. To 
take some examples. (1) Having shown 
convincingly that Plutarch’s main in- 
formant could not have been a Peri- 
patetic, the author assumes rather than 
proves that the whole genre of later 
political biography was inspired by 


Scipio. Why not by Alexander? (2) 
Here and there Plutarch’s own inter- 
polations may be securely distinguished, 
as when he overlays a wily Aristides 
on a fatuously just one (p. g1). But 
how can we be sure that his antiquarian 
excursuses were inserted by him out of 
his subsidiary sources, and not copied 
from his main informant? No sure 
criterion for sifting the sand out of the 
sugar seems available. (3) To come to 
actual names. When Plutarch cites the 
best Hellenistic writers, e.g. Panaetius 
or Polemo, must we assume that he 
only used them at second or third hand ? 
And could he have found information 
about the burial-places of Cimon, etc., in 
a book zrepi rpirrodwv? (4) Having with 
good reason contended that Plutarch’s 
ultimate source for Cimon’s eastern 
campaigns is Ctesias or Dino, but not 
Callisthenes, the author decides in 
favour of Dino, because only a writer 
of Alexander’s time could have invented 
the story of Cimon’s message to Zeus 
Amon. But was this mere fiction? 
Could not Cimon have heard of Amon 
from his friend King Inaros? And 
so on. 

It thus appears that the present 
volume cannot claim finality. Never- 
theless it is a clever and painstaking 
performance, and it offers some useful 
working theories which are worth 
applying to other Lives of Plutarch. 

M. Cary. 


SULLA THE 


Sulla the Fortunate. By G. P. BAKER. 
Pp. 320. 4 portraits, 8 maps and 
plans. London: Murray, 1927. 16s. 

SuLLa’s fortune lasted his lifetime, but 

did not survive him. Ancient writers 

chiefly remember him as the author 

of the proscriptions; modern scholars 
compose variations on Caesar’s theme 

‘Sullam nescisse litteras, qui dictaturam 

deposuerit.’ The object of the present 

biography is to show that Sulla was a 

great man no less than a lucky one. 

Its author, while admitting that his 

hero was in the main an opportunist, 


FORTUNATE 


contends that his opportunism amounted 
to genius. 

Mr. Baker makes no pretence of 
critical knowledge as to sources such 
as is expected of professional scholars. 
He strings his materials into a straight- 
forward narrative, eschews controversy, 
and relies chiefly on a vivid style and 
keen introspective analysis—the same 
qualities that distinguish Ferrero’s 
Greatness and Decline. This method 
of writing, of course, has its attendant 
dangers. A more erudite author might 
have avoided the occasional errors of 
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fact, of which the following are speci- 
mens. The Spanish stabbing sword 
was introduced into the Roman army 
by Africanus the Elder, not by Marius. 
The troops mobilized by Mithridates in 
88 B.c. cannot have numbered 250,000 ; 
Memnon’s estimate of 50,000 for the 
main force indicates a total of less than 
100,000. There is no evidence that 
Caesar’s family was very rich; and he 
did not solicit the priesthood of Jupiter 
from Sulla, but received it from Cinna. 
Sulla did not pass an ‘ Act of 1835’ for 
the regulation of municipal government 
in Italy; in all probability no such Act 
was ever passed. Again, and this is 
rather more serious, Mr. Baker's 
psychology at times seems rather 
arbitrary. Among the secondary char- 
acters of his story he gives a good and 
clear account of Marius; and the em- 
phasis which he repeatedly lays on the 
importance of good looks in politics 
may be justified, though professional 
scholars, who are trained to habits of 
inattention on this subject, may insist 
that Clio should not wink the other eye. 
But it is too flattering to Lucullus to 
say that he was ‘always popular,’ too 
severe on Cato to assert that he ‘dis- 
liked intelligence.’ And can Mr. Baker 
be pulling otir legs when he tells us 
that Pompey ‘had a perfectly genuine 
humility and unselfishness ’? 

But the real test of the present book 
lies in its portraiture of Sulla. Mr. 
Baker has drawn his lines sharply and, 
we may believe, truthfully. He cer- 


tainly makes us feel that Sulla’s oppor- 
tunism was his strongest point, that it 
explains his success asa party politician 
and as a general. He might have in- 
dicated more strongly that the same 
trait, reappearing as an unwillingness 
to take reasonable pains, was a main 
cause of Sulla’s failure as a constructive 
statesman. The peculiar odiousness of 
his proscriptions was not due to the 
mere size of the butcher’s bill, but to 
his slap-dash methods of procedure. 
His failure to improve the personnel of 
the Senate need not be put down to 
the dearth of governing ability in Italy, 
as Mr. Baker seems inclined to do, 
for the municipal aristocracies which 
Augustus enlisted with such good effect 
into his service were equally available 
in Sulla’s time; and the difficulty of 
making the country vote effective, which 
Mr. Baker considers insurmountable, 
was actually overcome by Augustus, 
albeit too late. Instead, therefore, of 
despairing of the Republic, we may ask 
whether the policy of mobilizing the 
Italian vote so as to open the cursus 
honorum to the municipal aristocracy 
was not worth an experiment. If this 
was the case, Sulla’s failure to cudgel 
his brains on this question may be made 
a severe reproach against him. 

But to resume. Mr. Baker has given 
us a readable and cleverly reasoned 
work, and a satisfying likeness of Sulla. 
Felix has been fortunate in his bio- 
grapher. 

M. Cary. 


VIRGIL AS ALLEGORIST. 


The Allegory of the Aeneid. By D. L. 
Drew, M.A., Professor of Greek in 
Swarthmore College. Formerly Lec- 
turer in Classics in the Victoria 
University, Manchester. Pp. vi+ 101. 
Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1927. 6s. 
net. 

Tuis is a small book, which strikes 

deep at old prejudices and makes one 

think. That Aeneas is in some sense 
the counterpart of Augustus we should 
all own; that in writing of Dido Virgil 
had his eye on Cleopatra and that Tur- 
nus in some degree represents Antony 
we should probably admit; and we have 


all met and sometimes shuddered at 
commentators who went further and 
identified Mezentius with Sex. Pom- 
peius, Mnestheus and Achates with 
Maecenas and Agrippa, and even 
Drances,'! the Rutulian orator, with 
Cicero. But Professor Drew goes 
much further than this: he contends 
not merely for a parallelism of charac- 
ter, but of history, and sets out to show 
that the story of Aeneas even in minute 
events and details is really built on the 


1 This suggestion even Professor Drew rele- 
gates to a footnote (p. 90). 
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experiences and acts of Augustus. Thus 
we are told that the account of the 
games celebrated by Aeneas in Bk. V. 
in honour of Anchises is modelled partly 
on the games which took place on 
August 18, 29 B.c., at the dedication of 
the templum Divi Iulii, and partly on 
the Actian games which Augustus first 
exhibited on September 2 of the follow- 
ing year; the bursting into flames of 
the arrow shot by Acestes (v. 522-8) is 
a reminiscence of the famous comet 
which appeared while Octavian was 
holding games in the name of Victoria 
Caesaris on July 20-30, 44 B.c. Or 
again, we learn that the ceremonies 
described in Bk. VIII. at the Ara 
Maxima of Hercules are an ‘allegory’ 
of Augustus’ return to Rome on 
August 12 (Hercules’ day) 29 B.c., and 
of his dedication of the altar to Victoria 
on August 28: the speeches and con- 
versations of Evander and Aeneas are 
‘time-breaks’ which mark the passage 
from one Augustan date to another. 

The first reading of the book does 
indeed rouse our prejudices, for it is a 
shock to have it suggested that so great 
a poem as the Aeneid is really a riddle, a 
network of doubles ententes, to be realised 
at the time by those ‘in the know’ 
and painfully rediscovered by modern 
scholars. And it must be confessed 
that Professor Drew weakens his case 
here and there by suggestions which it 
is hardly possible to take seriously. 
Thus we are told (pp. 32-3) that in 
Bk. VIII. as Aeneas is Augustus so 
Evander, who gives him information, is 
Virgil himself, and that when (155-164) 
Evander refers to an early meeting with 
Anchises, the reference is to a meeting 
between the young Virgil and Julius 
Caesar in Transpadane Gaul: when 
Evander (366) leads Aeneas angustt 
subter fastigia tecti, it is not unin- 
tentional that the change of a letter 
in the epithet would make Evander’s 
home ‘august.’ The storm in Bk. I. 
(92-101) is reminiscent (p. 67) of the 
bad weather during the war against 
Sex. Pompeius (38-36 B.c.) ‘with the 
sea-fight cut out’ (Hamlet without 
the Prince of Denmark). These are 
surely points unworthy of a serious 
argument. 

But Professor Drew would not expect 
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his readers to follow him always, and if 
there are suggestions which raise a 
smile, there are other arguments which 
need deep consideration. A method 
such as this must not be content to 
rest on mere coincidences, its strength 
must lie in instances where a non- 
allegorical interpretation breaks down 
but ‘allegory’ gives you an immediate 
and satisfactory explanation. And such 
instances there undoubtedly are in Pro- 
fessor Drew’s treatment of Bk. VIII., 
by far the strongest section of his work. 
Why does Virgil place the altar of 
Hercules (104) ante urbem in luco which 
it certainly was not in fact? Because 
on ‘Hercules’ day’ 29 B.c. Augustus 
was outside the walls waiting to enter 
next day for his triumph. Why does 
Virgil attribute Salii to Hercules 
(285-8)—an ancient puzzle to the com- 
mentators? Because in 29 Augustus’ 
name was added to the Carmen Saliare. 
Here and in several other places Pro- 
fessor Drew’s case is strong: he can 
provide, as no one can on ‘ non-Augus- 
tan’ grounds, a solution to the real 
cruces. When once it has been pointed 
out, it seems clear that Virgil is reading 
contemporary events into his ancient 
legend. 

Professor Drew is careful to explain 
that he is only exhibiting his thesis in 
certain instances and does not intend 
to pursue it in detail throughout the 
poem. This is surely an error of 
tactics, for if we are to be persuaded 
that not only are individual passages 
explicable by contemporary parallels, 
but the Aeneid as a whole is an ‘ alle- 
gory,’ the truth of the theme must 
be shown throughout. What, for in- 
stance, is Professor Drew going to do 
with Bk. IV.? Julius Caesar had his 
intrigue with Dido-Cleopatra, so had 
Antony, but not Aeneas-Augustus. The 
question is touched on twice: once 
(p. 73) we are told that Bk. IV. shows 
that Augustus ‘took a stronger line 
with the foreign women,’ once (p. 83) 
that Sidonia Dido is not after all 
Cleopatra but Scribonia! This will 
hardly do. 

The book will affect different readers 
in different ways. I leave it myself 
with the feeling that the method is 
interesting and important; that it 
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clearly shows that Virgil had contem- 
porary events much in mind, especially 
when speaking of ancient customs and 
ritual, and that it will provide the 
explanation of a good many puzzles. 
But if I am to believe in the Allegory 
of the Aeneid, 1 must have a continuous 


thread as convincing as the isolated 
instances in Bk. VIII. Certainly no 
one who wishes to understand Virgil 
can neglect Professor Drew, and no one 
will put his book down without being 
stimulated. 

CyRIL BAILEY. 


GLOBES AND 


1. Der Globus: Seine Entstehung und 
Verwendung in der Antike, nach den 
literarischen Quellen und den Darstel- 
lungen in der Kunst. Von Dr. Phil. 
ALOoIs SCHLACHTER. Herausgegeben 
von Dr. FRIEDRICH GISINGEN. Mit 
4 Tafeln und 4 Skizzen. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1927. M. 10, unbound; 
M. 12, bound. 

2. Petron 39 und die Astrologie. Door 
J. G. W. M. DE Vregsz, S.J. 
8 Illustrations. Amsterdam: H. G. 
Paris, 1927. F. 4.50. 

THESE two works resemble each other 

only in so far as each is a monument 

of erudition and industry. It is indeed 
difficult to understand how Schlachter, 
who was killed in the war at the age 
of twenty-five, can have found time in 
so short a life for studies so wide and 
exhaustive. It is true that he was a 
pupil of F. Boll, who survived him long 
enough to write a short introduction 
to his book. The work may be con- 
sidered as divided into two parts, the 
former and more generally interesting 
of which deals with the invention of 
the celestial globe, its history, develop- 
ment, and use in the schools. An 
account is given of the few globes 
which have come down to us in any 
state of preservation; there is a com- 
mentary, which some of us may find 
useful, on Ptolemy's well-known de- 
scription of his globe, and an explana- 
tion of the various ancient ways of 
mounting globes, which will probably 
convey information to nearly all of us. 

Account is also taken of the armillary 

sphere ; all that can be said is said of 

that lost marvel, the ‘ planetarium’ of 

Archimedes ; and the small part played 

in antiquity by the terrestrial globe is 

duly noted. Of course, little of all this 
information is absolutely new, and 
those who have hitherto found the 
history of the globe mysterious must 
VOL. XLII. 
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ASTROLOGY. 


not expect to find the mystery now 
removed; but we believe that this book 
does really contain all the evidence 
that exists, and probably all that ever 
will exist, upon which any theory must 
be founded. 

Schlachter’s good sense is generally 
as conspicuous as his industry, but we 
cannot agree with his opinion that 
Homer intended the constellations on 
the Shield of Achilles to be represented 
by figures rather than stars. The 
Pleiades and Hyades could hardly be 
shown except as stars, and the Bear 
could not be drawn both as a Bear and 
as a Wain at once. Nor can we think 
his suggestion, that the stars may once 
have been shown painted on the figures 
of the Farnese Atlas-globe, at all 
probable. 

The second and larger part of the 
book is concerned with the globe as it 
appears in Greek and Roman art; and 
here Schlachter is on ground which 
has been less explored and in which 
one can hardly imagine that he has 
left anything for anyone else to explore. 
Probably few of us would have guessed 


that the world contains, or ever had ~ 


contained, anything like so many artistic 
representations of the globe as he has 
brought to our notice, and his task was 
the heavier because his conscientious- 
ness compelled him to take account of 
cases where his good sense assured him 
that the alleged globe was a globe only 
in the sense that a golf-ball is one. 
The symbolism of the globe is ex- 
plained, the characters, both divine and 
human, the celestial signs and earthly 
cities with which it is associated, are 
all recorded. One curious mistake we 
have noticed: the Centaur mentioned 
on p. 78, and in the index, is clearly 
not the constellation still called by that 
name, but the Archer of the zodiac. The 
illustrations are many and interesting. 
c 
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Readers of Petronius will remember 
that, at the beginning of Trimalchio’s 
banquet, a dish is brought on, adorned 
with the signs of the zodiac, and con- 
taining samples of food appropriate to 
each sign in turn. An explanation is 
presently given, in his own style, by 
Trimalchio himself. On these two 
passages, amounting to little more than 
three hundred words, Father De Vreese 
has written a book of nearly three 
hundred pages. But if long it is in no 
way tedious, the author’s enthusiasm 
communicating itself even to a reader 
inclined at first to sympathise with 
those earlier critics on whom De Vreese 
bears rather hardly. Their neglect of 
explanation is partly due, no doubt, to 
astrological incompetence, but partly, 
also, to a sense that Trimalchio is a 
ridiculous person, whose utterances, 
received with contempt by his audience, 
cannot have been meant to be taken 
quite seriously by his readers. This 
silence of the earlier editors has given 
Father De Vreese an opportunity which 
he has utilised to the full. Very 
forcibly he brings home to us the 
popularity of astrological lore in the 
first century A.D., and the probability 
that the author of Satyricon, who knew 
so many things, must have known this 
too. And by comparison with Manilius 
and Firmicus, and the late Greek 
astrologers, he proceeds to prove—we 
do not think the word is too strong— 
that the utterances of Trimalchio, 


however foolish they must have sounded 
to his hearers, can almost always be 
traced to a real, if only superficial, 
acquaintance with astrology on the 
part of Trimalchio’s creator. And 
thence we obtain many valuable sug- 
gestions as to the interpretation, and 
indeed as to the text, of the two 
chapters in question. It would have 
been very interesting if De Vreese had 
been equally successful in proving that 
Petronius, whom he assumes to have 
been really Nero’s friend and victim, 
had actually been acquainted with the 
work of Manilius, that very remarkable 
writer who for some reason has escaped 
all mention by his own and many suc- 
ceeding generations. But we cannot 
think that this is suggested by the 
coincidences, seldom verbal, which are 
here pointed out. The curious statement 
(pp. 217, 235), that the only part of the 
sky important for astrology is that in 
which the sun happens to be, was cer- 
tainly not derived from Manilius. But 
De Vreese’s work, though one may 
think that in tracing correspondences 
his zeal sometimes outruns his discre- 
tion, cannot be neglected by anyone 
interested in the history of astrology. 
That part of it which deals with the 
influences of the sign Virgo seems to us 
particularly interesting. If, as we are 
constantly told, the zodiacal Virgo is 
the Babylonian Astarte, how comes it 
that astrology has not preserved any 
trace of the tradition ? 
E. J. WEBB. 


WIGHT DUFF’S SILVER AGE. 


A Literary History of Rome in the Silver 
Age. By J. Wight Duff, D.Litt., 
M.A. Pp. xiv+674; 1 illustration. 
London: Fisher Unwin, 1927. 21s. 

THIs volume resumes and continues 

Professor Wight Duff’s Literary History 

of Rome to the Close of the Golden Age. 

Published in 1909, that earlier volume 

established itself as a standard work, 

and has passed through repeated edi- 

tions. It is gratifying to note that a 

new edition! has now appeared, the 

price of which reverts to that of the 
editions issued before the War. Both 


1 London: Fisher Unwin, 1927. 12s. 6d. 


volumes must now be an indispensable 
part of any scholar’s library, and it is 
to be hoped will be made available for 
reading by all Sixth Form classical 
pupils in schools. 

The Literary History of Rome in the 
Silver Age presents no less satisfactory 
a combination than its predecessor of 
knowledge, width of view, and apprecia- 
tion. The author has read largely and 
wisely, has kept abreast of all recent 
studies in Imperial Latin, and has suc- 
ceeded in preserving control, balance, 
and soundness of judgment in handling 
the very large and complex mass of 
material with which he deals. The 
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question may be raised whether his 
work might have been made more 
manageable, perhaps even more attrac- 
tive, without loss of real value, by some 
further compression and distillation. 
Nearly 700 closely printed pages impose 
a task on the reader, in pursuing which 
there is some risk of being lost in 
details and not seeing the trees for the 
wood. But this is only meant as a 
query, not as a criticism; for with one 
exception, there is nothing given with 
which either reader or student would 
care to dispense. That exception (if it 
be one) is the summary given, in each 
case, of the contents of the major works 
of the period in prose and poetry; 
fourteen pages for the Pharsalia, as 
much for the Satives of Juvenal, eight 
for Silius’ Punica, and so forth. It is 
needless to say that these summaries 
are thoroughly well done; but however 
well done, their drawback is that for 
those who know the works summarised 
they are superfluous, and by those who 
do not they are apt to be accepted 
indolently as a substitute for first-hand 
knowledge. 

The Silver Age, a term of fluctuating 
content, extends as defined here over 
the thirteen principates from Tiberius 
to Hadrian, A.D. 14-138. It is divided 
into five periods: (1) the reigns of 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius—a 
sterile and disheartening age in which, 
except for the belated Augustan, 
Phaedrus, little work of high order was 
produced, and the elder Seneca is the 
most prominent figure, though Professor 
Wight Duff's rehabilitation of Valerius 
Maximus is ingenious and interesting ; 
(2) the age of Nero, with its remarkable 
output in both prose and verse, over a 
field so wide as to include Seneca and 
Petronius, Lucan and Persius; (3) the 
Flavian dynasty, to which the title of 
the Silver Age is in common usage more 
particularly given—a period notable 
alike for fecundity and scholarship, 
where the names of Pliny, Quintilian, 
Statius and Martial head a long and not 
undistinguished list; (4) the reigns of 
Nerva and Trajan, covering the splendid 
sunset of Roman literature, with its 
three capital authors, ‘the last of the 
classics,’ Tacitus, Juvenal, and the 
younger Pliny; and (5), as an appendix 


—the twilight of such day as after sun- 
set fadeth in the west—the principate 
of Hadrian, when Suetonius and Florus 
mark the dwindling away of Roman 
Latin, of distinctively Roman life, and 
of Rome itself as the centre of imperial 
authority and European civilisation. A 
brief epilogue summarises the Decline 
and Fall which began in the Indian 
summer of the Antonines; the extinc- 
tion of the patriciate and its inherited 
culture, the rise of an African and then 
of a Gallic Latinity, the renewed 
currency of Greek, the tentative ex- 
plorations of the elocutio novella, the 
partial classical revivals, and the begin- 
nings, in Christian and Pagan circles, 
of medieval Latin. 

The major authors, throughout all 
the periods dealt with, are handled in 
copious detail and with great judgment 
and skill. Useful bibliographies are 
annexed, giving references to the work 
of scholars from the Renaissance 
onwards down to the more important 
editorial or critical work of the present 
day. And to each period there is added, 
what was much needed and cannot be 
found elsewhere in so compact a form, 
an account of the minor writers, and 
those whose work only survives in 
references or epitomes or inconsiderable 
fragments. A special feature of the 
book, and one of interest and value for 
students of the art of language, is the 
attention given to specific features of 
diction and vocabulary in all the 
authors treated of at large. There isa 
full and (so far as I have tested it) very 
accurate index. A word of congratula- 
tion may be given to the excellence of 
the proof-correction, no light matter in 
so large a volume containing so much 
minute detail. In the whole volume I 
have noticed less than half a dozen 
misprints or slips. Caelius (for Caeci- 
lius) might puzzle an inexpert reader on 
p- 531. Livia was the great-grand- 
mother, not the grandmother, of Cali- 
gula (p. 640). By an odd oversight, 
Buffon’s famous /e style c’est Phomme 
méme is misprinted on p. 227. 

The six lines given in the final 
chapter to Ammianus Marcellinus were 
sufficient to allow mention to be made 
of qualities other than ‘obscurity and 
inflation’ in that invaluable historian. 
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But Professor Wight Duffs judgment 
is seldom at fault, and many of his 
criticisms are both searching and 
illuminating—as when he observes that 
Seneca was mastered by declamation, 
and Juvenal was its master; that 
Quintilian’s lists in Book X. c.i. of the 
Institutio are not pure literary criticism, 
but primarily look from the standpoint 
of oratory; that the Plinian letter is 
one of the important legacies of Rome 
to modern literature ; and above all, the 
wise caution against isolating the arti- 
ficialities of the Silver Age so much as 
to lose sight of its character as a natural 
evolution. For many readers, and for 
all those engaged in the direct work of 
education, the most interesting part of 
the whole volume will be the two intro- 
ductory chapters, forty pages in which 
the literature of the Silver Age, and the 
theory and practice of Roman education 
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under the earlier Empire, are reviewed 
with masterly skill. Only by such a 
broad view can we realise how nearly 
the problems of that age approached 
those of our own, and the study is end- 
lessly fertile of instruction whether for 
stimulus or for warning. The recon- 
ciliation of the Imperial Government 
with Stoicism—the prevailing creed of 
the educational classes—took effect in 
the second century. Was it a success, 
or a failure? The Ciceronian ideal of 
education, omnium rerum magnarum 
atque artium scientia, crumbled away at 
the same time, alongside of the organisa- 
tion of education and its endowment 
and control (partial no doubt) by the 
Central Government and the Munici- 
palities. It was recaptured in the Re- 
naissance. It was re-stated by Napoleon. 
It is being felt after again, but obscurely, 
now. J. W. Mackal_. 


THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 


The Roman Campagna in Classical Times. 
By Tuomas Asusy, D.Litt. Pp. 256; 
48 illustrations on 24 plates in the 
text. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1927. 21s. 

In this attractive book the former 
Director of the British School at Rome 
has given to the public a description 
and an appreciation of the Roman 
Campagna which he alone of living 
archaeologists is competent to give, for 
Dr. Ashby has for some thirty years 
devoted to the exploration of the Cam- 
pagna the prime of his physical powers 
and a knowledge of topographical litera- 
ture which, at any rate among British 
scholars, is unrivalled. 

The plan of the volume is simple. 
Preliminary matter disposed of in fifty- 
six pages, his description of the Cam- 
pagna falls into five chapters, each 
dealing with a group of roads, begin- 
ning with the Salaria on the left bank 
of the Tiber, and working round till 
the wheel comes full circle with the 
Flaminia and the Tiberina on the right 
bank. As Dr. Ashby has already 
written so much upon the Campagna 
and its problems, it is inevitable that 
he has had to draw very widely from 
articles which he has published in the 


Papers of the British School at Rome, the 
Journal of Roman Studies, and else- 
where. It is impossible to read the 
first few pages of his introductory 
chapter without realising that there 
could be no more ardent lover of the 
Roman Campagna than Dr. Ashby; 
and the feeling cannot fail to arise that 
cold prose is hardly the most suitable 
medium for describing the charm of 
the Campagna either to those who 
know it already or to those who have 
yet that delight in store. Like the 
view from the summit of Acrocorinthus, 
the panorama, for example, which lies 
spread before the traveller who, from 
the Arx of Tusculum, surveys the Cam- 
pagna from Tibur to the Latin shore, 
and enjoys the distant view of the 
Hernican mountains, the peak of Ter- 
minillo away to the north, and Soracte 
rising in splendid isolation from the 
Etruscan foothills, does not easily yield 
its secret even to the pen of the most 
ready writer. 

Dr. Ashby must be listened to with 
great attention when he speaks with 
authority, as he does in his introduc- 
tory chapter and in the preliminary 
notes which preface each chapter, upon 
the beginnings and development of the 
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Roman road-system and upon the 
principal points of interest in each 
group of roads. But one could wish 
that the various topics dealt with in the 
introductory chapter had been labelled 
with sub-headings, as there are some 
instances of repetition (¢.g., on p. 44 
he unnecessarily repeats the statement 
made on p. 37 that Augustus took over 
the repair of the Flaminia himself, and 
allotted the other roads to the care of 
various senators), and the two short 
paragraphs on p. 44, in which he 
touches upon the difficult question of 
the dating of monuments in opus quad- 
vatum, do not fall into line with the 
sequence of his narrative. 
Conscientious observation and ac- 
curate description are the great merits 
of the chapters which lead the reader 
not only along the main roads and by- 
paths of the Campagna, but conduct 
him round the sites of the cities which 
were old when Rome was young or 
grew up with early Rome, such as 
Veii, Fidenae, Tibur, Gabii, Praeneste, 
Alba Longa, Bovillae, Lanuvium, 
Ardea, and many another, of which it 
may be said ‘magnum nomen, sed 
fortuna fuit.’ The pages which general 
readers will seek again with most 
pleasure are those in which Dr. Ashby 
writes with acumen and enthusiasm of 
the great monuments of the Campagna, 
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of the remains at Tibur, Ostia, and 
Praeneste, of the problems of ‘ the lost 
and mislaid cities of Latium,’ of villas 
such as Sette Bassi on the Latina and 
that of the Quintilii on the Appia, of 
bridges such as the Pons Aricinus and 
the Ponte di Nona, of tombs along the 
Appia and the Latina, and of the great 
aqueducts from the upper Anio and the 
Alban Hills. 

The illustrations are fully representa- 
tive of the subject of the book; very 
many of them are beautiful photo- 
graphs, artistically and technically, but 
some few—e.g., Nos. 32, 35, and 48—do 
not do justice to their subjects. 

In a recent review (J.R.S. XVI. 2, 
p- 368) Dr. Ashby has severely criti- 
cised modern Italian maps, and I feel 
that, had it been possible, he would 
have been the first to have selected a 
more suitable map for insertion at the 
end of this book. It emphasises 
modern railways at the expense of 
ancient roads, and displays no con- 
sistency in the type used for the 
naming of roads and sites. I have 
noted in the book a few unimportant 
errors of fact and several misprints 
(principally in the index), but they do 
not in any way detract from the value 
of a book like this, which bears sincerity 


and scholarship on every page. 
ROBERT GARDNER. 


FIVE ROMAN 


Five Roman Emperors : Vespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, Nerva,Trajan. By BERNARD 
W. HENDERSON. Pp. xiv + 358, with 
4 maps. Cambridge: The University 
Press, 1927. 21s. net. 

In this volume Mr. Henderson has 

bridged the gap that lay beween his 

books on Nero and the Civil Wars of 

69-70 A.D., and his account of the reign 

of Hadrian ; and we are here presented 

with his mature views upon the ex- 
ceedingly important period that lies 
between, when a new and vigorous 
organisation of the Empire had become 
imperative and the Augustan principate 
or diarchy entered on its second phase. 

Quite apart from the interest of the 

events in the period itself, it is full 

of fascinating problems and has long 
needed treatment in English: this Mr. 


EMPERORS 


Henderson gives us. The develop- 
ment of the provinces and their steady 
romanisation, the reorganisation of 
frontiers and defence, the growth of 
the northern limites, the German wars 
of Domitian, the conquest of Dacia and 
the Eastern campaigns of Trajan, the 
emergence of a new and worthier Senate, 
the prosperity of economic life—all 
these subjects are fully dealt with. But 
in addition there is ample opportunity of 
doing what our author loves: recounting 
wars and rumours of wars, and pillory- 
ing the stupidity of German scholars. 
The book is of absorbing interest, it is 
modern and up-to-date, it reads easily 
(in spite of certain eccentricities of style) 
and will obviously be very useful; for 
instance, the account of the Rhaetian 
limes or Domitian’s Dacian War is bound 
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to be a great — to the student for 
Greats or Part II of the Classical Tripos. 
It is, in fact, a very definite contribution 
to our literature on the period, and I 
regard it as one of the most informative 
and interesting that Mr. Henderson has 
given us. 

Against this must be set certain faults. 
An unreasoning fear of being dull drives 
the author to slang phrases and curious 
shifts of language, and every noun must 
be bedecked with an adjective or two. 
I cannot help wishing that he had blue- 
pencilled half of these, and above all 
that he would not overwork so cruelly 
that much-abused word ‘lonely.’ This, 
however, may be merely personal taste, 
but on some matters of detail I would 
definitely join issue with him. For 
instance, it was not Vespasian himself 
(p. 6) but the avchimimus impersonating 
him at the funeral who made the joke 
about the expenses; Titus’ campaigns 
in Britain (p. 7) are mentioned without 
any hint of their dubiety; it is doubtful 
too whether Augustus really allowed 
worship of himself at Puteoli (p. 27), 
for Suetonius represents the matter as 
the voluntary action of the crew of an 
Alexandrian ship which was cruising 
near by; the imperial house had become 
a domus divina long before Flavian days 
(p. 29), as for instance is shown by a re- 
cent inscription from Corinth (in A.J.A. 
XXX, p. 393); both the Apocalypse and 
Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians 
are here dated earlier than most would 
accept. The chapters on Dacia and 
Dacian wars are generally excellent, but 
—among other points—there is ample 
evidence that the Dobrudja belonged 
not ‘vaguely’ (p. 159) but definitely 
to Moesia, as ¢.g. the new Istrian in- 
scriptions show (Supp. Epig. Graec. I., 
pp. 73 ff.); the statement that ‘the 
customary and obvious route’ for in- 
vading Dacia (p. 162) was up the Temes 
valley to Sarmizigetusa seems rather 
dogmatic, when we remember that 
Strabo expressly says (VI. 3. 13) that 
the Marisus (Mures, Maros) valley’ had 
been used in earlier wars; this was a 
more natural route, it led into the heart 


1 It is true that Hasdeu and Xenopol insist 
that the Mdpiwos of Strabo=the Maps of 
Herodotus = the modern Olt, but their view 
has not won acceptance. 
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of the gold region, where the ‘ Dacus 
Appulus’ dwelt in the mountains which 
are even to-day called Muntii Metalici, 
before the genius of Decebalus selected 
Sarmizigetusa, in its strong position, 
for his capital; the identification of 
Adamklissi as the spot where Fuscus 
made his last desperate stand (p. 162) 
seems curious in the face of Martial’s 
phrase about the ‘famulum nemus,’ for 
Mr. Henderson would have difficulty 
in descrying a decent-sized nemus any- 
where in that treeless region; the defeat 
of Fuscus must have taken place up in 
the mountains, in those valleys which 
an earlier general had penetrated, ‘ sed 
tenebras saltuum expavit. The map on 
p- 247 is small and might well have 
been larger, and on p. 248 the placing 
of the allied Buri in the plain of the 
Theiss seems unlikely, for the town of 
Buridava would suggest that their home 
was nearer the Olt valley, and they 
would certainly have come in contact 
with Latin more easily there. It is 
gratifying to see Mr. Henderson ac- 
cepting, in his account of the early 
campaigns of Trajan, the brilliant work 
of G. A. T. Davies; incidentally, on the 
subject of these Dacian wars, our author 
would have found some interesting re- 
marks in an article by Dr. Arpad Buday, 
in Dolgozatok (Vol. III, pp. 97 ff.). The 
statement that ‘many Dacians were 
recruited’ (p. 288) for the imperial 
armies is somewhat exaggerated: if 
Arabia Petraea could contribute at 
least five cohorts (p. 311), one ala 
and six cohortes seem disproportionately 
small. 

But these are criticisms merely on 
points of detail: in general I have 
nothing but praise for the book. Mr. 
Henderson is an acknowledged master 
of strategy, and his accounts of the 
wars and campaigns are valuable and 
enlightening; his chapter on the Ger- 
man frontiers, which sums up the whole 
vast work of the Limes-Kommission, is 
a masterpiece of lucid exposition, and 
together with his chapter on Economic 
Life (where he has had the benefit of 
the expert advice of Mr. Heitland) does’ 
real good by throwing light on a period 
for which direct historical records are 
all too scanty. It is a notable achieve- 
ment. M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 
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LATIN COMMENTARIES ON ST. PAUL. 


The Earliest Latin Commentaries on the 
Epistles of St. Paul. A Study. By 
A. Souter, M.A., F.B.A., Regius 
Professor of Humanity, Aberdeen. 
Pp. x+244. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1927. 15s. net. 

PROFESSOR SOUTER’s graceful tribute 

to Professor John E. B. Mayor, ‘ one of 

the greatest Latin scholars of all time,’ 
is also the explanation of his own 
chosen line of study : ‘ Mayor revealed to 
me as in a flash the vast store of un- 
recorded wealth in the later Latin 

literature, say from A.D. 150 to 750.’ 

The contact of the older and the 

younger man has had consequences for 

which all students of Latin have had 
reason to be grateful, for few scholars 
in this country have even attempted 
what Professor Souter has accomplished 
with success in the illustration of later 

Latin vocabulary and usage. The com- 

mentaries which have provided the sub- 

ject of the present volume are those of 

Marius Victorinus Afer, the mysterious 

person known to students as ‘ Ambro- 

siaster,’ Jerome, Augustine, and Pela- 
gius. The Biblical text of Victorinus 
is unfortunately not African, but his 
own vocabulary has an importance of 
its own: ‘It is an interesting situation 
to find a highly trained pagan rhetori- 
cian face to face with the necessity 
for expressing Christian ideas.’ Some 
of his words—e.g., liberatio, potentia= 

‘something like persona,’ tractatus, cog- 

noscentia, inmaculatio, paganus = Graecus 


—well repay study. The identity of 
‘Ambrosiaster,’ which we had hoped 
was settled, is undergoing another 
transformation, and we see no escape 
from the view that his Biblical text is 
as much mixed as his theology. In 
vocabulary his uses of adubi = ubt, si quo 
minus, dehabeo = non habeo, de non esse = 
non de esse, duplict genere=duplici modo, 
impraescius, tmpraescientia are notable, 
as also are acceptilari, impudoratus, or 
the strange-looking word robustitas. 
In dealing with Jerome and Augustine 
the author is treading where many have 
gone before; but here, too, it is not 
merely the language of hackneyed 
compliment to add ‘ nil tetigit quod non 
ornavit,’ for there are found by the 
way a fair number of points for the 
Latinist that have not been brought 
together at any rate before, while the 
historian may be placated or enraged 
by the less original observation that 
the De Civitate Det ‘marks the end of 
the old world and the beginning of the 
Middle Ages, just as Dante’s Divina 
Commedia closes the Middle Ages and 
opens the avenue to the modern 
world.’ The section on the Biblical 
text of Augustine is of real importance, 
and so is the short study of Pelagius, 
whose Latin text Professor Souter ma 
be said in a real sense to have restored. 
The final index of Latin words will 
suggest a good many points of interest 
to any student concerned with termin- 
ology or Formenlehre. 
CLAUDE JENKINS. 


PALAEOGRAPHIA LATINA V. 


Palaeographia Latina V. (St. Andrews 
University Publications, XXIII.) 
Edited by Professor W. M. Linpsay. 
Pp. 78; 9 collotype plates. Oxford 
University Press: Humphrey Milford, 
1927. 5S. 

THE fifth issue of this journal brings 

fresh material from six different 

countries. The major contributions 
are by Dr. Léffler, Professor Rand and 
the Editor. K. Léffler deals with the 


school of writing which existed in the 
episcopal town of Constance at the end 
of the eighth and the beginning of the 


ninth century. From P. Lehmann’s illu- 
minating researches we know that the 
oldest MSS. of the monastery of Wein- 
garten came from the cathedral library 
of Constance, having been acquired by 
purchase in 1630. These Constance- 
Weingarten books now lie scattered in 
Fulda, Darmstadt, and Stuttgart. Four- 
teen MSS. preserved at Stuttgart form 
the basis of Léffler’s investigation. He 
distinguishes a pre-Caroline or Rhaetian 
type and a Carolinetype. The former, 
which resembles the St. Gall-Reichenau 
type, is characterised by the form of a 
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(shaped like two c’s) and the abbrevia- 
tions a& for autem, om for omnis, ni for 
nostri, t with superposed apostrophe 
for tur; as against the Caroline type, 
which has regularly the uncial a and 
abbreviates autem by ait, omnis b 
oms, nostri by nvi and tur by t with 
superposed 2. Plates I.—IV. illustrate 
this paper. 

Professor Lindsay gives an instructive 
account of a number of early MSS. of 
Belgium and Holland. Some of these 
are in English script, in others we can 
watch the survival of Insular traits, 
as in Leyden Voss. F. 26, Glossarium, 
which has ~ with superscribed o for 
pro, and Brussels 2493, Canones, with 
a degenerate form of the Insular 
autem-symbol, and Brussels 363, also 
Canones, with a curious enim-symbol 
—namely, ¢ with a letter which Lindsay 
interprets as H (the Insular sign for 
enim) but which I suggest may possibly 
bean N. The article is illustrated by 
four plates. 

The most important contribution in 
the volume is from Professor Rand, 
who directs attention to what may 
prove a new and objective guide to 
dating. He investigates the manner 
of ruling sheets in the school of Tours, 
and shows that the earliest MSS. have 
no definite scheme, a distinct method 
becoming observable at the end of the 
eighth and the first two decades of the 
ninth century. The method is to rule 
two or four leaves at a time, on the 
hair-side, the leaves being arranged 


so that flesh faces flesh and hair hair. 
As an entirely new method is observable 
after 820, a dating criterion is won. 
The new method consists in ‘ruling 
two leaves on the hair-side, after 
they have been arranged with the flesh- 
side of the upper leaf on the hair-side of 
the lower leaf.’ It will be interesting 
to see to what extent further researches 
confirm these results and to what extent 
similar developments in the method of 
ruling may be traced elsewhere. 

In one of the three short papers Dom 
De Bruyne calls attention to an abbrevia- 
tion of haeret (hét) which occurs here and 
there in an anonymous commentary on 
Matthew, a form otherwise unknown; 
and the Editor suggests that if the 
scribe did not invent this form he 
miscopied: normally the stroke should 
intersect the shaft of hk. The subscrip- 
tion in the Codex Petropolitanus F. v. 
I. 6, Ambrose on Luke, has been de- 
ciphered by Olga Dobiache-Rojdest- 
wensky, and her reading is confirmed 
by multiple or composite prints which 
show clearly that the scribe’s name was 
Ingreus, who is to be added to the 
list of Corbie scribes drawn up by 
Delisle. The miscellany Paris 4808 
contains a leaf of the Aenigmata of 
Symphosius, palaeographically interest- 
ing because written in a type of French 
pre-Caroline, closely related to the ab- 
type, which we designate as the 6- 
script. Only four other examples of 
this type are known. It is reproduced 


on Plate IX. 
E. A. Lowe. 


MEDIEVAL CULTURE. 


The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. 
By CHARLES HOMER HASKINS. 
Pp. xii+438. Cambridge [Mass.], 
Harvard University Press, 1927. 
2s. net. 

The Wandering Scholars. By HELEN 
WADDELL. Pp. xxviii + 292 ; 6 plates. 
London: Constable, 1927. 21s. net. 

Bortu these books may be recommended 

to the classical scholar, though outside 

his general course of reading. 

The twelfth century saw the greatest 
of renascences before that upon which 
our modern civilisation depends. I do 
not think that Professor Haskins has 


unearthed much new material about it, 
but its various aspects are here put 
together more conveniently than any- 
where else; and his chapters on ‘The 
Revival of the Latin Classics’ and 
‘The Translators from Greek and 
Arabic’ contain a satisfactory survey 
of the classical authors known, and 
discovered, in Europe at the time: 
with the former should be read the 
middle part of Professor E. K. Rand’s 
Ovid and his Influence in the series ‘ Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome,’ and with 
both the literary chapters by Dr. M. R. 
James in the Cambridge Medieval 
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History. Professor Haskins skilfully 
distinguishes between the one stream 
of translations from Arabic (and 
Hebrew) which reached us from Spain, 
and the other that came northward 
from Arab-Norman Sicily. 

It is to be hoped that nobody will be 
deterred from reading Miss Waddell’s 
book by the vulgar nonsense printed on 
the wrapper,! for it is a work of very 
real merit. It is wider than its title, 
for it deals with secular learning from 
the fall of the Western Empire until 
the Wandering Scholars were finally 
suppressed in the thirteenth century, 
and is the historical commentary so 


1 This must be attributed, I suppose, to the 
publisher and not to Miss Waddell: the 
blurb’ on the wrapper of the American 
edition of the book is quite harmless. 
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long wanted by the reader of Wright’s 
‘Walter Mapes’ and ‘ Political Songs,’ 
and the often exquisite Carmina Burana, 
to which the English reader has hither- 
to had no other key than J. A. Symonds’s 
‘ Wine, ‘Woman and Song.’ He should 
pay no attention to Miss Waddell’s 
translations of the poems she brings to 
his notice (the worst is perhaps that of 
Dum domus lapidea on pp. 149, 150, 
which begins ‘When the pub is 
sighted,’ and proceeds to ‘Bacchus 
wrangleth, Venus wangleth. . . .’ 
Deplorable!) nor to her infelicitously 
flippant style, but take the book for 
what it is—a pioneer history, complete, 
appreciative and on the whole duly 
critical, of the medieval Latin lyric and 
the states of society that give rise to it 
through some five hundred years. 
S. GASELEE. 


Das Schlachtfeld vor Troja, eine Untersuchung. 
Von OscaR MEy. Berlin and Leipzig: 
de Gruyter. 1926. 

THE suggestion that the Achaean camp at Troy 
was on the shore of Besika Bay on the west 
coast of the Troad was made by Briickner in 
1912, in a paper read to the Archdologische 
Gesellschaft of Berlin, a summary of which will 
be found both in B&. PA. W. 1912, and in W. £7. 
Ph. 1913. Itdid not attract much attention. 
It was too late to be noticed in Leaf’s great 
work 77oy, it is not referred to in his Strabo on 
the Troad, and it has only bare mention in 
Drerup’s review of the literature of the Plain in 
Hom. Poettk, \. 198 ff. The present essay, based 
on a personal examination of the terrain, is 
written in support of the theory. Much space 
is devoted to geological evidence, which only 
——— can appreciate, but in addition to con- 
siderations of strategy, water-supply, nomencla- 
ture and the like, the many references in the 
Ziad to the camp itself, the rivers, the Opecpés, 
and other points, are all set out and discussed. 
The author's attitude to the poetry is stated in 
the opening section, and seems fair enough, but 
it is added further on that it will have to be con- 
sidered which of the passages cited belong to 
the original epos, are later additions, or are 
merely interpolations. That way hopeless con- 
fusion lies. It is not to be expected that all the 
topographical references can ever be reconciled 
with actuality ; the poet must be allowed a little 
liberty with localities. But hacking and hewing 
the text will not help. On the text as it stands a 
prima facie case for Besika Bay appears to be 
established, good enough, it is hoped, to induce 
some of those who have attacked the problems 
of the Plain in recent times to consider whether 
the transfer to that locality of the famous Nav- 
ora0ov does not ease some of the difficulties that 
all have felt, A. SHEWAN. 


Philonis Byzantit Index. (Index verborum a 
Philone Byzantio in Mechanicae Syntaxis 
libris quarto quintoque adhibitorum.) Com- 
posuit MAXIMILIANUS ARNIM. Pp. viii+ 
90. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner. R.-M. 5.60; 
bound, R.-M. 6.60. 1927. 

FEw texts of such small compass as the Bedo- 

mouxa Of Philo, a treatise on the construction 

of war-engines written about the end of the third 
century B.C., contain so many interesting words. 

Students of Philo’s subject-matter and his 

language will be grateful for this zndex verborum, 

which is based on the edition of Diels and 

Schramm (AéA. Berl. Akad. 1918, No. 16, and 

1919, No. 12), and has been compiled with care 


and discretion. 
R. MCKENZIE. 


Antike Metrik fiir den Schulgebrauch. Erstes 
Heft: Griechische Metrik von Dr. F. Eck- 
stein ; S. 37. Zweites Heft: Romische Metrik 
von Dr. P. Fleig und E. Wohleb; S. 24. 
Bielefeld und Leipzig : Velhagen und Klasing, 


1926. 

: Ewe “ Antike Metrik fiir den Schulgebrauch” 
ist ein Bediirfnis und ein Wagnis,’ says the 
preface common to these two booklets: and 
some things in them are certainly gewagt. 4p’, 
the first syllables of doremrros, orvyvov, and 
dissolve, and the second of npiocrnaa, are scanned 
short, and the last of animare is scanned long ; 
Porson’s Law is put in terms that condemn 
Eumenides 10, 35, 69, 100, 443, 596, 615, 655 ; 
and too much or too little is said about ‘ weak 
position,’ choric metres, and other things. As 
a specimen of the hexameter is given : 


His commota Dido fugam sociosque parabat. 


Pity the poor Primaner ! 
E. HARRISON. 
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Jovialis and the Calliopian Text of Terence. 


By J. D. Craic, M.A. Pp. xiit+51. One 
genealogical table. Oxford University Press : 
Humphrey Milford, 1927. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. CralicG’s book, which is No. XXII. of S¢. 
Andrews University Publications, constitutes a 
useful supplement to the recently published 
edition of Terence in Oxford Classical Texts by 
Kauer and Lindsay. It is concerned with the 
notes made in the Bembinus by Jovialis, or 
‘Iouiales’ as he spells his name. Mr. Craig 
classifies these notes according to their character 
and value, and estimates their relationship to 
the Calliopian recension on the one hand, and 
the MSS. in Caroline script on the other, with 
learning and insight. His judgment is sound, 


and not likely to be disputed. For ‘test’ (p. v) 
read ‘text.’ A. SOUTER. 
Cicéron. Discoyrs, Seconde action contre 


Verrés, livre quatriéme: Les oeuvres d'art. 

HENRI BORNECQUE et GASTON RABAUD. 

Pp. xxv+198. Socicté d’Edition ‘ Les Belles 

Lettres,’ 1927. 
THIS is one of a series which corresponds to 
the English Loeb, and is meant for those who 
are interested in classical literature, but are not 
sufficiently acquainted with the classical lan- 
guages to be able to dispense with a translation. 
It serves this purpose adequately. The scholar, 
however, will find the critical and explanatory 
notes too slight to be of much assistance. 

J. B. PoyNTON. 


Seneca philosophus quam habeat auctoritatem in 
aliorum scriptorum locis afferendis: com- 
mentatio philologica quam . scripsit 
J. Borucki. Pp. 53. Borna-Leipzig: R. 
Noske, 1926. 

THE purpose of this doctoral dissertation is 

sufficiently indicated by the title. It is in facta 

careful study of the quotations made by Seneca 
from other authors, in which full attention is 
paid to the manuscript variants in the text alike 
of Seneca and the authors he is quoting. The 
uotations from Ovid’s Metamorphoses (or 
elamorphosis) can now be controlled by use 

of Professor Slater’s elaborate work Towards a 

Text of the Metamorphosis of Ovid (Oxford : 

Clarendon Press, 1927), which was published 

too late to be used by Dr. Borucki, whose dis- 

sertation will be found reliable and useful. 

Correct ‘ affere’ (p. 8) and ‘collacatione’ (p. 14), 

and insert ‘ad’ before ‘Ovidiana’ (p. 42). 

A. SOUTER. 


Des Qu. Horatius Flaccus Carmina in threm 


kunstvollen Strophenaufbau. Herausgege- 
ben von CuRT ROLLFuUss. Pp. xvi+117. 
8vo. Oldenburg i. O.,1927. R. M. 3.50. 


FORTY-FIVE years ago Herr Rollfuss was much 
impressed by the lectures of Otto Ribbeck on 
the structure of Pindar’s Odes, and it has been 
the dream of his life to find similar structural 
features in the Latin lyric poets. This design 
could only be carried out mutatis mutandis, of 
course, and the mufanda seem to have grown 


to unwelcome proportions ; but the dream per- 
sisted, and now we have the result in a text of 
Horace’s Odes with strophes, antistrophes, and 
epodes of various length all conscientiously 
marked (but no numbering of lines), and with 
many words and phrases printed in spaced type 
as having rhythmical, metrical, or rhetorical 
significance, or as deserving prominence for 
some reason best known to Herr Rollfuss him- 
self. The introduction tells us what he thinks 
of his own country and France and Alsace- 
Lorraine and M. Poincaré, but scarcely explains 
what his book is about. Possibly some wiser 
reviewer would discover some merit in the 
work; the present reviewer can only express his 
regret that it has fallen into unsympathetic 
hands. W. B. ANDERSON. 


A. H. SALonius: Die Griechen und das 
Griechische in Petrons Cena Trimatchionis. 
(Soc. Scientiarum Fennica: Commentationes 
Hum. Lit, Il. i.) Pp. 38. Helsingfors: 
Akademische Buchhandlung, 1927. 

SALONIUS’ object is to determine the relations 

of the characters of the Cena to Greek life and 

culture, and the influence of Greek on their 
language. He points out that though all are of 

Greek origin (is it justifiable to exclude Fortu- 

nata and Scintilla on the strength of their 

names?) Trimalchio’s friends affect Roman 
sentiments, and speak with the same contempt 
as Juvenal (3. 73 ff.) of the Greek character, 
while aping the fashionable cult of Greek litera- 
ture and art. There is some truth in this, but 
on the whole the evidence is unduly strained 
(e.g., the ‘contemptuous’ use of graeculus is 
insufficiently attested, and the comparison 
with Juvenal seems overdone). As would be 
expected, the section on language contains 
many acute and valuable observations, but here 
again the main contention seems to go beyond 
the evidence. It is obvious that Encolpius uses 

the sermo cottidianus, and Trimalchio’s circle a 

vulgar Latin: but can we go further and dis- 

tinguish the latter from the true sermo vulgaris 
of the native Italian? Salonius seems to argue 
that it is distinguished by a larger admixture of 

Greek words, and by solecisms incredible in a 

native. To me the argument (stated on pp. 21, 

34 f.) is quite unconvincing: why bring in 

Encolpius (himself a Greek) at all? Nobody 

would expect him to speak like Trimalchio. 

True, we cannot often bring contemporary 

parallels, as nearly all the Vulgar Latin we 

possess is later in date, but such evidence as 
we have points to a continuous development 
into which Petronius fits perfectly well. The 
remarkable thing to me seems to be how exactly 
we can illustrate him from our scanty evidence 
—mostly glossaries and inscriptions. With 
regard to Greek words, it is probable that most 
of them had come into Latin from the slave 
world and its associates (this is borne out by 
the evidence of Plautus, see Leo, FR. Liz, 
pp- 140, 427), and it is natural that the language 
of freedmen, especially in South Italy, should 
be full of them, independently of birth. The 
language of Trimalchio is an indication of 
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culture, not birth. He speaks the language of 
his milieu, as Encolpius of his. 
W. B. SEDGWICK. 


Martial and the Modern Epigram. By PAUL 
NIXON. (‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome.’) 
Pp. 208. 8vo. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co. Ss. net. 

Dr. NIxon has found a thoroughly congenial 

subject. He has a very extensive knowledge of 

epigrams (and, one may add, of jests of all 

kinds), both ancient and modern; he has also a 

clear head, a pretty wit, and a happy turn for 

translation. 

Like the sensible person that he is, Dr. Nixon 
makes only a half-serious attempt to define the 
word ‘Epigram,’ but the chapter in which he 
does so makes very pleasant reading indeed. 
The sketch of Martial, his life and times and 
works, is sound and interesting. The stupend- 
ous catalogue in Chapter III. of writers, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, whom Martial has dis- 
tinctly influenced, will impress many even of 
those readers who already know something of 
the history of the Epigram. In the following 
chapter the author sets himself, with a joy 
which his readers will share, to the considera- 
tion of specific instances, showing with a great 
wealth of illustration how this or that epigram 
of Martial has produced imitations or reminis- 
cences in writers (mostly English) of all creeds 
and complexions. This wholly delightful chap- 
ter may seem to most readers to show ‘the 
antiquity of modern wit’ rather more effectively 
than Chapter V., which is explicitly devoted to 
that theme ; nevertheless there are in that final 
chapter some things which one would not 
willingly miss. 

Dr. Nixon, though fully sensible of his 
author’s faults, rightly defends him from some 
sweeping condemnations made by persons who 
ought to know better. It is refreshing to read 
some remarks on the Greek Anthology as well 
as upon Martial by an unprejudiced scholar 
who happens to have read both. 

The third line of Tom Brown’s imitation of 
the Sabidius epigram is usually quoted in the 
form ‘But this I know, and know full well.’ 
Dr. Nixon gives ‘ But this alone I know full 
well.’ This is perhaps an improvement, but 
one would like to know if there is any authority 
for it. W. B. ANDERSON. 


The Grand Style in the Satires of Juvenal. By 
INEZ GERTRUDE Scott. Smith College 
Classical Studies, No. 8. Pp. ii+118. North- 
ampton, Mass., 1927. 75 cents. 

MANY and various have been the attempts 

made in recent years to bring the Latin poets 

under the rules of the ancient rhetoricians. 

The satirists are easy game, and it is some 

years since Juvenal fell into the net. The sub- 

ject of Miss Scott’s study is sufficiently indicated 
by the title. She knows her author well, and 


she has made a profitable examination of some 
aspects of his work, such as his mock-heroic 
—- The treatise is well worth reading, 
ut in the opinion of the present reviewer it 
would have been both more valuable and more 
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attractive if the writer had cleared her mind of 
the rhetorician’s cant about the three styles and 
other things. No one doubts the rhetorical 
element in Juvenal or the influence of the 
rhetorical schools upon him; but it does not 
follow that he worked in the shackles of a stylis- 
tic category invented by theorists. Part of 
Miss Scott’s treatise implies that he did, but 
the other part, fortunately, goes far to dis- 
prove it. W. B. ANDERSON. 


La transmission du texte de Juvénal daprées une 
nouvelle collation. By JEAN-LOUIS PERRET. 
Pp.99. Helsinki (Helsingfors) : Suomalaisen 
Tiedeakatemian Toimituksia, 1927. 40 M 
finlandais. 

THE author has collated 13 Florentine MSS, 

the best of which, Jahn’s a, is of the 11th century, 

the rest later. None of them, not even a4, 1s 
important, and, like most of Juvenal’s MSS, 
they are not bound or severed into classes by 
the agreement or disagreement of their lections. 
But he classifies them by what he calls external 
signs : four, which are among the worse, differ 
from the others in numbering the satires con- 
tinuously with no division into books, and in 
reversing the order of satires XV and XVI. He 
concludes (pp. 67 f.) that ‘le texte de Juvénal 
nous est transmis par deux traditions distinctes 
dont l’une, la meilleure, est caractérisée par la 
division en 5 livres (et) par ordre normal des 
deux derniéres satires, . . . tandis que la tra- 

dition inférieure est représentée par les MSS a 

un livre, avec interversion des deux derniéres 

satires.’ This second tradition he calls Z, and 

says on p. 86 ‘la présentation en un livre y 

concorde si absolument avec l’interversion . . . 

que je me sens justifié 4 affirmer que tous les 

MSS en un livre dérivent d’un seul et méme 

ancétre ’, which on p. 96 he dates ‘au IXesiécle 

au plus tard,’ because, as he says on p. 74, the 
inversion appears in Jahn’s 4, ‘qui est du 1Xe 

siécle’. 
Mr Perret, whose whole treatise is distin- 

guished by lucidity and sobriety, fully recognises 

that the importance of this conclusion is small, 
because the MSS concerned are of little or no 
value ; but the conclusion is itself less solid than 
he thinks. First, Z cannot safely be dated so 
early, for, though Jahn assigned 4 to the 9th 
century, its true date, according to Beer sic. 
Juu. p. 36, is the 11th; so that the roth, the date 
of Jahn’s c, will be the earliest century in which 
the inversion appears. Secondly, we are not 
informed that c (or 4 either) possesses the other 
feature of Mr Perret’s Z, continuous numeration ; 
and I can testify that in my T, also of the roth 
century, though the two last satires are inverted, 
the division into 5 books is preserved. It 
appears therefore that the two changes were 


successive, or at least of separate origin. 
A. E. HOUSMAN. 


De Epitoma Tustini Quaestiones Criticae. 
Commentatio academica: scripsit AXEL 
PETERSSON. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 
1926, Filosofi, etc. 4.) Pp. xii+114. Upp- 
sala: Lundequist. 4 Swedish crowns. 

THIS work attempts to settle the text of a 

number of passages in Justin by reference to 
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that writer’s idiom and the practice of other 
Latin writers. The subject is discussed under 
five main heads: (a) de anacoluthis; (4) de 
concinnitate sermonis ; (c) de abundantia ora- 
tionis similibusque rebus; (¢) de collocatione 
verborum; {¢) ad varios locos adnotationes. 
The investigation proceeds on sound lines, and 
the author’s conclusions will be generally 
accepted. It is interesting to see that in a 
number of instances the reading of old editions 
is rightly preferred to thatof Rithl. As regards 
one passage (XIII. 1, 8 sq.), I should disagree 
with the author’s conclusion. There he argues 
that uectigali, tributo is a case of ‘abundantia 
sermonis,’ and appeals to other instances of the 
same figure in the neighbourhood. But these 
instances are not really parallel, as they do not 
deal with technical terms. The nouns xectigal 
and éributum do not mean the same thing, and I 
should prefer either to read uectiga/i alone, with 
Sorn and Galdi, or to insert ac between the 
two words. The date of cod. Laur. 66, 21 
might have been defined more exactly as ‘saec. 
XI. ex.’ (with Loew, Beneventan Script (Oxford, 
1914], pp. 18 etc.), and in one place (p. iii) the 
MS. is incorrectly defined as Laur. 66, 20. It 
would have been better to use the complete 
Forcellini-De Vit, rather than the imperfect 
Forcellini-Corradini. Out of nearly a hundred 
items in the bibliography, the writer cites only 
one British, namely Lindsay's /utroduction to 
Latin textual emendation based on the text of 
Plautus, and thus gives a totally wrong im- 
pression of the services rendered by this country 
to the study of the later Latin. To mention 
only one work, Watson’s Style and Language of 
St. Cyprian (Oxford, 1896) should find a place 
in every such bibliography. Again, Merguet’s 
lexicon to Cicero’s speeches is given, but not 
that to the philosophical works. On page 3 
there is no reference to Reid's view of Cic. Fin. 
I. 6, 19 (Cambridge, 1925). On page 9, line 16, 
read ‘coepit’ for ‘incepit. On page 15 for /uonts 
read /unonis. On page 17 Du Pontet’s reading 
in Caesar B.G. VI. 43, 3 is ignored. 
A. SOUTER. 


EvuSEBIUS : Ecclesiastical History and Martyrs 
of Palestine. Translated with Introduction 
and Notes by H. J. LAWLOR and J. E. L. 
OULTON. Vol. I.: Translation. London: 
S.P.C.K. 1927. 10s. 6d. net. 

THIs English rendering of Schwartz’ text (with 

some divergences duly noted) is the work of 

Mr. Oulton; Dr. Lawlor’s contribution will 

follow in Vol. II. (Introduction and Notes). As 

a translation it is accurate and readable ; as a 

presentation of the miscellaneous information 

chronicled by Eusebius it has the great advan- 

tage over the Loeb version (see CX. 1927, 
. 150) that each section is provided with a 
eading, that formal quotations are printed in 

smaller type, that words, phrases, or even ideas 

borrowed from recognisable sources are itali- 
cised and the sources stated in the footnotes, 
that cross references are inserted, and that 

Eusebius’ chronological data are generally 

translated into dates by the Christian era. 

Slips have been noted: p. 159, ‘Otrus’ for 

‘Otrous,’ implied in ’Orponyav of the coins; 


p. 164, ‘judged by Aemilius Frontinus, proconsul 
at Ephesus’ for ‘convicted at Ephesus by Ae. 
F., the proconsul’; p. 266, the orparnyoi of this 
Phrygian mroAiyvy were certainly not ‘ duumvirs,’ 
although the erparyyoi of p. 279 may include 
duumvirs. And on p. 160 (V. 16, 9) rav 8 
. . . €kxAnoiay, in an anti-heretical 
treatise of A.D. 192, is surely ‘the Catholic’ and 
not ‘ the universal’ Church. 
W. M. CALDER. 


P. Optatiani Porfyrit Carmina: recensuit et 
praefata est ELSA KLUGE: Pp. xxxii+92. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1926. M. 3.20 (M. 4 
bound). 

Ir is sufficient justification for a new edition of 

Optatian that the editor, the first lady contri- 

butor to the Bibliotheca Teubneriana, has dis- 

covered four MSS. that were unknown to the 
last editor, the accomplished metrist Lucian 

Miiller. These MSS. are (the oldest extant) 

Berlin Phillipps 1815 (saec. viii.-ix.) (the original 

of R [saec. x.] used by Miiller), Ivrea 70 

(saec. xi.), Munich 706# (saec. xv.), and Wolfen- 

biittel Aug. 9 (saec. xv.-xvi.), and the editor has 

for the most part used photographs of the MSS. 
rather than collations. The editorial work is 
well done, and readers will find all that is to be 
expected in an up-to-date critical edition, an 
account of the MSS. and their interrelations, 
testimonia, text with critical apparatus, scholia, 
certain poems acrostically arranged, and indexes 
of proper names, metrical peculiarities, gram- 
matical forms, spellings, and first lines. Seeing 
that the oldest MS. may have been written 
before the end of the eighth century, and the 
editor postulates one copy between this and the 
archetype of all surviving MSS., it is hardly 
safe to assign this archetype to the Caroline 
age. It belonged more probably to the Mero- 
vingian period. On p. v, Miiller's edition is 
wrongly dated 1878 (elsewhere rightly 1877) ; 

‘quartanariae’ (p. vili) is a curious word to 

indicate that the MS. is arranged in quater- 

nions, if that is its meaning; p. xvili, for 

‘ Vatasso’ read ‘ Vattasso’; p. 16, for ‘iamnum 

C’ read ‘iamnunC’; p. 30, 1. 10, for the bar- 

barous spelling ‘sobolem’ read ‘subolemy for if 

the archetype read ‘sobolem,’ then it may be 
assuredly assigned to the Merovingian age, like 
the archetype of our minuscule MSS. of Lucan; 

p- 83, ‘Madpxos’ read ‘Mapxos.’ The printing is 

very attractive. A. SOUTER. 


Palladii Rutilii Tauri Aemiliani, Viri Illustris, 
Opus Agriculturae: Liber Quartus Decimus, 
de Veterinaria Medicina, Editit JOSEF SVEN- 
NUNG. Pp.xxviiit+95. Gotoburgi: Eranos, 
1926. 4} Swedish crowns. 

THIs is an editio princeps, and the editor, 

favourably known by his Orosiana (Uppsala 

1922), is most heartily to be congratulated on 

the appearance of his new work in the excellent 

series Collectio Scriptorum Veterum Upsa- 

liensis. The find came to him in June, 1925, 

in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, where the 

MS., containing this previously unknown book, 

is numbered C 212 inf. (saec. xiii.-xiv.). The 

matter of it is based in great part on Columella, 
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and the editor has been permitted to use MS. 
material in the possession of the accomplished 
editor of Columella, V. Lundstrém. That the 
book is the authentic work of Palladius need 
not be doubted. The sources are clearly indi- 
cated by Svennung; there is a good critical 
apparatus, table of contents, and full indexes of 
sources, names and places, subject-matter, and 
language. There is also a facsimile of one page 
of the codex. For ‘editioni Gesnerianae’ 
(p. viii) read ‘cum editione Gesneriana’; and 
on p. 63 the printing has gone wrong. While 
we are still waiting for a handy up-to-date 
edition of Columella himself. it is perhaps too 
much to expect a new edition of Palladius so 
soon after Schmitt’s (Leipzig, 1898). Yet 
Schmitt's failure to use the ninth-century Paris 
MS., nouv. acq. lat. 1730, Svennung’s discovery, 
and works like Schmalz’s article in Gotta VI. 
172-190, and H. Widstrand’s Palladiusstudien 
(Uppsala, 1926), are ample proof that a new 
edition is required. A. SOUTER. 


Integrity in Education and Other Papers. By 
GEORGE NORLIN, President of the University 
of Colorado. Pp. vi+231. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 8s. 6d. net. 

THIS volume contains a dozen agreeably written 

essays by a scholar of wide reading and sensitive 

taste. ‘Ethnology and the Golden Age,’ ‘An 

Ancient Realist’ (Leonidas of Tarentum), and 

‘That Old Man Eloquent’ (Isocrates) are the 

most directly classical in theme, but the majority 

have at least a Greek background. 
A. 8. F, Gow. 


The First English Translations of the Classics. 
By C. H. CoNLEY, Ph.D., Yale University 
Press. Pp. 158. London: Humphrey Mil- 
ford, 1927. 13s. 6d. net. 

Dr. CONLEY’s theory is that the Elizabethan 

translators were urged to their work by a feeling 

for the new learning, Protestantism and what 
we should now call liberalism generally, and 
that opposition and criticism came from the 

Papists, the conforming clergy, and those either 

contented with things as they were or anxious 

to hark back still further. I do not think he 

= his case: there were translations (e.g., 
ilson’s of Demosthenes) with a definitely 

political and patriotic intention, but no such 

common origin can be traced in the mass of 


work of this kind which was — os out 
in the early and middle parts of Elizabeth's 
reign. A ‘control’ might have been exercised 
by examining the translations of Mary’s time, 
but the whole of this is ‘ passed over as a time 
of reaction.’ The opposition to, and occasional 
rsecution of, a few of the Elizabethan trans- 
tors is much more easily explicable on moral 
than on political grounds : some of the classics 
startled, in their English dress, an age in which 
puritanism was germinating. S. GASELEE. 


Greek Printing Types, 1465-1927. Facsimiles 
from an exhibition of books illustrating the 
development of Greek printing shown in the 
British Museum, 1927. With an historical 
introduction by Victor Scholderer. Pp. 68. 
62 facsimiles. London: By order of the 
Trustees, 1927. I Is. net. 

TuIs handsome folio, executed at the Oxford 

University Press, is due to the public spirit of 

the Lanston Monotype Corporation, the owners 

of the ‘New Hellenic’ fount, with which the 
volume concludes: they have produced the 
record of the exhibition at their own expense 
and presented the whole issue to the British 

Museum for circulation. 

To Mr. Scholderer we owe not only the 
designing of the new type, but a competent 
historical survey of the vicissitudes of Greek 

rinting through 450 years: he shows how it 

gan on fairly satisfactory lines, but was set 
back by endeavours to imitate and develop 
current cursive hands, for which the main 
responsibility falls on Aldus Manutius; the 
final result being such a type as that of the 

Eton Chrysostom, not unpleasing in itself, but 

so contracted as seriously to interfere with 

legibility. 

The ‘ New Hellenic’ is attractive, especially 
in its larger size ; but I am not sure that it is on 
the right lines. A copy, or rather a free imita- 
tion, of Porson’s handwriting produced the most 
satisfactory reform of types within the Aldine 
sphere; and it is possible that something 
founded on a really good handwriting (e.g., the 
late Walter Headlam’s), free from that influence, 
would perhaps have secured an even better 
result. But here is a collection of splendid 
material for further study and experiment, and 
we owe areal debt of gratitude to the begetters 
and executors of this fine book. 

S. GASELEE. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 


(1927.) 
ARCHAEOLOGY.—October 31. W. R. Bryan, 
Italic Hut Urns and Hut Urn Cemeteries 
[Vol. IV. of ‘Papers and Monographs of the 
American Academy in Rome,’ 1925] (E. S. 
McCartney). Praised, but M. differs from 
some of B.’s historical conclusions as to the 


early iron age in Latium and Etruria.— 
December 5. G. Rodenwaldt, Das Relief bet 
den Griechen [Berlin : Schoetz and Parrhysius, 
1923] (A. D. Fraser). Praised, but F. criti- 
cises some of the numerous (124) plates, and 
thinks neo-Attic reliefs inadequately repre- 
sented.—C. F. Seltman, Athens: lis History 
and Coinage before the Persian Invasion 
[Cambridge University Press, 1924] (A. D. 
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Fraser). Praised as a model example of the 
union of the findings of all branches of 
archaeology. 

History.—October 24. U.Wilcken, Griechische 
Geschichteim Rahmen der Altertumsgeschichte 
[Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1924; 
second revised edition, 1926] (L. R. Shero). 
A useful school book.—November 14. C. 
Diehl, History of the Byzantine Empire 
arte University Press, 1925] (W. W. 

yde). A translation from the French. ‘A 
triumph of condensation without lack of 
clearness.’ 

LITERATURE.—October 10. F, X. J. Exler, 
The Form of the Ancient Greek Letter 
[Washington, D. C.: Catholic University of 
America, 1923] (H. M. Hubbell). A doctoral 
dissertation, based chiefly on papyri. Praised, 
though H. criticises details—October 17. 
B. Olsson, Papyrusbriefe aus der friihesten 
Romerzeit (Uppsala: Almqvist and Wiksells, 
1925] (C. J. Kraemer). Highly praised ; 
O. often corrects and improves the text and 
interpretation of the letters here edited.— 
October 31. C. Pascal, Feste e Poesie Antiche 
[Milan: Fratelli Treves, 1926] (E. S. McCart- 
ney). Seven essays, some of them reprinted, on 
classical literature and antiquities. Pleasing, 
but not very original.—November 14. A. 
Gudeman, Geschichte der Lateinischen Litera- 
tur, Band I., II., III. [Berlin and Leipzig: 
De Gruyter, 1923, 1923, 1924] (J. Hammer). 
Three short volumes in the Sammlung 
Géschen. Long review; H. specially depre- 


cates the space devoted in Vol. I. to doubtful . 


conjectures concerning authors extant only in 
fragments.—November 28. A. E. Housman, 
M. Annaei Lucani Belli Civilis Libri Decem 
[Oxford : Blackwell, 1926] (Gertrude Hirst). 
Long review, favourable.— December 12. 
W. G. Waddell, Selections from Menander 
[Oxford University Press, 1927] (L. A. Post). 
Careful and thorough.’ 


[The issue of October 31 contains a list of 
articles on classical subjects in non-classical 
periodicals.] 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(MAY-JUNE, 1927.) 

GREEK LITERATURE.—Th. Zielinski, Z7vago- 
dumenon libri tres [Cracow, 1925, Gebethner 
and Wolff. Pp. 330] (Kérte). Falls into 
three very different parts, (i.) De locis tragoe- 
diae graecae rudimentalibus, (ii.) De trimetri 
Euripidei evolutione, (iii.) De Lphigeniae et 
Danaes mythopoeia tragica. Reviewer criti- 
cises severely Z.’s hasty conclusions and wild 
combinations in Part i.; on the other hand, 
Part ii. contains most careful statistical 
records.—A. Wilhelm, AZtische Urkunden. 
Teil [//. [(S.-B. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien., 
Vol. 202, 1925. Pp. 64] (Bannier). Plenti- 
ful material presented in W.’s well-known 
exemplary manner.—P/aions Staatsschriften. 
Griechisch und Deutsch. Dritter Teil: Der 
Staatsmann. Ubersetzt, eingeleitet und er- 
lautert von W. Andreae [Jena, 1926, Fischer. 
Pp. xl+218] (Nestle). A worthy companion 
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of the two former volumes. These editions 
are thoroughly scientific and much to be 
recommended. 

LaTIN LITERATURE.—L. Laurand, Etudes sur 
le style des discours de Cicéron. 2 éd., revue 
et corrigée. Tome II. [Paris, 1926, ‘ Les 
Belles Lettres.’ Pp. 113] (Schénberger). 
This account of oratorical rhythm is at 

resent the clearest and most convincing 
introduction to this difficult subject. Un- 
reservedly recommended.—C. Weyman, 
trage zur Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen 
Poeste [Miinchen, 1926, Hueber. Pp. xii+ 
308] (Manitius). W. has here collected many 
of his numerous smaller articles. Reviewer 
expresses much gratitude for the book, the 
excellent get-up of which does justice to its 
contents.—G. Thornell, Studia Tertullianea 
ZV. (Uppsala Univers. Arsskr. 1926. Pp. 
154] (Tolkiehn). Deals with the MS. tradi- 
tion of T.’s Afology. Reviewer agrees in 
all essentials. — H. Widstrand, Padladius- 
studien (Uppsala, 1926, Almquist and Wik- 
sell. Pp. 71] (Becher). Discusses P.’s 
Latinity in some 100 passages. Shows sound 
judgment. — E. Cesareo, Uno Syuardo a 
Tacito nel Quadro della Storiografia latina e 
Commento Filologico-estetico al Libro XII. 
degli Annali [Palermo, 1926. Pp. 156] 
(Gudeman). School edition based mainly 
on Nipperdey-Andresen. C. uses method of 
stylistic interpretation with conspicuous skill 
and success—H. Koch, Cyprianische Un- 
tersuchungen (Bonn, 1926, Marcus and 
Weber. Pp. xii+493](Wohleb). The value 
for Classical Philology of K.’s stimulating 
work is sufficiently demonstrated by the 
Latin index verborum, which alone contains 
some 400 words. 

History. — H. Philipp, Tacitus Germania. 
Ein Ausschnitt aus der Entdechkungsge- 
schichte der Germanenlinder durch die Grie- 
chen und Romer (Leipzig, 1926, Brockhaus. 
Pp. 159] (Gudeman). Falls into two main 
parts, (i.) Von'der Steinzett bis Tacitus (pp. 
1-58), (ii.) Die Germania des Tacitus (pp. 59- 
159). Does not offer anything new, but will 
deservedly appeal to the wider public for 
whom it is intended. Reviewer adds correc- 
tions for a second edition. 

RELIGION.—W. Engel, Die Schicksalsidee im 
Altertum (Erlangen, 1926, Palm and Enke, 
Pp. viii+120] (Giintert). Inadequate. 

LANGUAGE.—E. Kieckers, Historische Grie- 
chische Grammatik. Ill. Syntax, Teil 1; 
LIV. Syntax, Teil 2 [Berlin, 1926, de Gruyter. 
Pp. 118 and 142] (Meltzer). As in the two 
preceding volumes, a happy combination 
of Comparative and Classical Philology. 
Reviewer adds some corrections.—K. van 
der Heyde, Composita en Verbaal Aspect bij 
Plautus [Amsterdam, 1926, Paris. Pp. ee, 
(Klotz). Examines compounds with ad, zm, 
0b, ab, ex, de, per, con, and shows that the 
preposition does not denote type of action, 
but direction or locality.—H. Giintert, Grund- 
Sragen der Sprachwissenschaft{ Leipzig, 1925, 
Quelle and Meyer. Pp. 141] (E. Hermann). 
Recommended to Classical Philologists, 
though reviewer finds much to criticise. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY.—A. Késter, Die griechischen 
Terrakotien [Berlin, 1926, Schoetz. With 
7 figures and 104 plates] (P. Herrmann). 
Intended for the general reader and lavishly 
illustrated. Shows Tanagra figures in their 
right perspective as coming at the end of a 
long development, the earlier phases of which 
are rated more highly by modern taste.—A. 
von Salis, Kunst des Altertums [Berlin— 
Neubabelsberg, Akad. Verlagsgesellschaft 
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Athenaion. Pp. 128, with 188 figures and 

5 plates] (Weickert). Reviewer finds fault 
Bs the plan of the book and consider’s S.’s 
classifications and terminology misleading at 
times.— K. Regling, Die antike Miinze als 
Kunstwerk (Berlin, 1925, Schoetz and Par- 
rhysius. With 907 illustrations on 45 plates] 
(Laum). Mature fruit of long and detailed 
study and penetrating knowledge ; beautiful 
plates. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


SIRS, 

I have to thank Professor Gilbert Murray 
for the kindliness which has inspired many 
expressions in his criticism of my book, and 
I should not have asked leave to make any 
reply were it not that in one respect he gives, 
I think, a misleading impression, not of the 
value (on which I do not presume to judge), 
but of the actual contents, of certain parts of 
the work. It is, of course, true that I take an 
entirely different view from the school which 
he represents of the value of anthropological 
analogies, when the supposed facts to which 
they are applied are not independently proved. 
That difference is one about which readers of 
the book must judge. But when he says that 
I turn ‘a blind eye to all this evidence from 
analogy,’ he omits to notice that I have taken 
point by point and play by play, and, so far 
from ‘turning a blind eye,’ have faced squarely 
the views of himself and his school, and have 
contended dt length that they do not fit the 
facts. (For whatever he may think of the 
grammatict, the plays at any rate are facts.) 
To treat this as a mere neglect of the light is a 
simple etztio principic. Professor Murray even 
states that I have ‘neither quoted nor attended 


to’ the passages in Herodotus about Osiris and 
Dionysus. Anyone who looks at my pp. 206- 
208 will wonder how such a statement could be 
made. Ido not agree with his interpretation 
of the passages, but that is another matter, and 
(apart from a slip of the pen, to which he devotes 
some lines) my reasons are clearly given. To 
write as if Ihad just neglected views which I 
have taken some pains to refute is really mis- 
leading, and it would be easy to show that upon 
some points of detail his report of my argu- 
ment—again, not of its value, but of what it is— 
is equally so ; but this can safely be left to any 
readers that the book may find. 

There is one minor point upon which I ought 
to correct a misapprehension. After quoting 
Od. 1. 328-9 Béomw Kovpy 
"Ikapiowo) I appended a footnote, saying: ‘It 
does not appear to have been suggested as yet 
that the connexion [between Thespis and Icaria]} 
is really derived from Odyssey I. 329.’ Professor 
Murray praises me for making a suggestion so 
‘wholesome and refreshing.’ I intended to 
indicate that there are some follies which even 
we origin-mongers have not yet committed, so 
that I must modestly disclaim the merit which 
he finds in the note. 


A. W. 


Yours, etc., 
PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 
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